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‘To the host its half empty. 
‘lo the guest it half full. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
WANTS YOUR TAX REBATE 
TO GO FARTHER. 














Your second check from Chrysler Corporation 
-for a full $200. 


You don't have to wait for your According to the EPA's Buyers Guide, Valiant 


and Dart 6's got better gas mileage 
tax rebate check to take than competitive 6's. 
advantage of Chrysler’s Dart and Valiant are the roomiest in their class 
° according to Automotive Industries Roominess 
additional $200 rebate Index. And they have the biggest trunk space 
a limited time offer on our We build value into every one of our compacts 
new Darts, Dusters and Valiants. There’s still more. 
All you have to do is go down to your Chrysler- Dodge and Chrysler-Plymouth dealers also have 
Plymouth or Dodge dealer and buy or lease one of available special cash allowances that they can pass 
our new 1975 top-rated Dodge Darts, Plymouth on to you right now on other models of our 
Dusters or Valiants. You make your best deal with great cars. 
the dealer. Then, we'll send you a $200 rebate 
tt ° 

straight from Chrysler Corporation. And here's The Clincher.” 


For the first 12 months of use, any Chrysler Motors 
Our top-rated Dodge Darts, Corporation dealer will fix, without charge for parts 
Plymouth Dusters and Valiants or labor, any part of our 1975 passenger cars we 
supply (except tires) which proves defective in 
help your dollar go farther, too. normal use, regardless of mileage. The owner is 
Our cars are number one in most of the things you're responsible for maintenance services such as 
looking for ina compact. Take gas mileage changing filters and wiper blades. 


SEE YOUR -_" OR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER TODAY. 
kc y CHRYSLER ecee 


CORPORATION sega cs 


Offer limited one to a Customer al participating Dodge or Chrysier-Ply slers. Retail customers only. Offer also limited to venicle n dealer or tactory inventory 





Any stockbroker can fill 
your order. 


Merrill Lynch thinks you need 
more than an order-taker. 


When you call Merrill Lynch, you get a lot 
more than a polite voice on the phone. 

You get a variety of services that could help 
to make you a more effective investor. Here are 
some of them. 


You get the benefit of a $6 million 
a year research program. 


You can’t make good investments without 
good information. That’s why Merrill Lynch has 
the biggest research department of any broker- 
age firm—a staff of 61 analysts covering all 
major industries. 

In addition, Merrill Lynch has 12 technical 
analysts studying market data that could affect 
your investments. It has staffs of Government 
securities specialists, corporate and municipal 
bond analysts, and real estate specialists. 

Merrill Lynch also makes use of one of the 
largest private economic research staffs in the 
world at our affiliate, Lionel D. Edie & Company. 


You get a private information 
network to give you the facts fast. 


Our network includes 750,000 miles of pri- 
vate wire. A news service that turns out 142,000 


words of investment information daily. A com- 
puterized system that lets our customers obtain 
stock prices, research appraisals and opinions 
on stocks in seconds. 

Note: changes in our research opinions are 
available to individual investors, just as they 
are to big institutions such as banks, pension 
plans and mutual funds. 


You get a knowledgeable Account 
Executive who cares about your goals. 

As we’ve mentioned, we don’t believe in 
order-takers. Merrill Lynch wants well-trained 
Account Executives who can listen to your prob- 
lems, needs and goals and then help you tailor 
exactly the right kind of investment program 

It costs us over $15,000 to train each new 4 
Account Executive. 


You get unsurpassed skill in 
trading stocks and bonds. 


The more effectively a broker executes 
your order to buy or sell, the more likely you < 
are to get the best possible price. 

Merrill Lynch is the only company 
with nineteen brokers on the Ai 
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New York Stock Exchange. And with an elec- 
tronic system that automatically channels your 
order to the right broker. 


You get new kinds of investments for 
new opportunities. 

One example: Some of the highest-yielding 
US. Government securities and money market 
instruments are simply too expensive for most 
individual investors. (Many of these securities 
sell for over $100,000 each.) 

So Merrill Lynch introduced a trust—a 
kind of mutual fund—that pools the assets of 
investors to take advantage of the high yields. 

Now our customers can invest in a vari- 
ety of these high-yielding securities with as 
little as $5,000. 


No one offered the small investor a 
break on commissions faster than 

Merrill Lynch. 

We did it early in April 1974 
with our Sharebuilder Plan. 
This plan cut commissions up to 
25 percent for certain long-term small 
investors. Frankly, Sharebuilder isn’t for 
everyone. But it is an example of how 





Merrill Lynch meets the needs of some 350,000 
individual investors — and meets them fast. 


You get the assurance of 
Merrill Lynch’s financial stability. 


Our assets total over $1.91 billion. 
Our net capital as of December 27, 1974 
— over $252 million—exceeds that of any 
other broker. That financial strength is 
one of the things that lets us give you 
unsurpassed service. It also provides 
you with the assurance that your securi- 
ties are in safe hands when you leave 
them on deposit with us. 


Read our annual report. 


We’d like you to see hard evidence of 
our strength—and of the variety and 
depth of help we give to individual 
investors. Our newest annual report is 
a good place to begin. 

Get your free copy by writing to 
Merrill Lynch, One Liberty Plaza, 165 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006. Then 
visit or call the nearest of our 270 
Merrill Lynch offices. You’ll find a lot 
more than someone with a pencil 
filling orders. 


Merrill Lynch 
Pierce Fenner & Smith Inc. 








©Copyright 1975 Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith Inc. Member, Securities Investor Protection Corporation (SIPC) 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


With North Vietnamese rocket and artillery fire raking their con- 
verted tennis-court helipad, TIME Correspondents Roy Rowan and 
William Stewart, along with Photographers Dirck Halstead and Mark 
Godfrey, choppered out of Tan Son Nhut airport last Tuesday shortly 
before Communist advance units entered down- 
town “Ho Chi Minh city.” Rowan’s and Stewart's 
accounts of the final American evacuation, cabled 
from the U.S.S. Blue Ridge in the South China Sea, 
appear in this week’s Indochina cover section. 

Already safely out of Indochina were the oth- 
er men who had covered the disintegration of Cam- 
bodia and South Viet Nam for TIME: Peter Range. 
William McWhirter, David Aikman and former 
Phnom-Penh Stringer Steven Heder. All looked 
back on two months of dangerous work during 
which they often dodged rocket-borne shrapnel 
while moving among insurgent armies and pan- 
icked refugees; they took sad professional satisfac- 
tion in being able to report the end of the tragic 
story. News of the evacuation also stirred mem- 
ories among the correspondents who have report- 
ed Indochina’s wars for TIME since our Saigon bu- 
reau opened in 1966. Their recollections of the 
fallen capital, and the lost American crusade head- 
quartered there, begin on page 16 

On the receiving end of the cables from In- 
dochina, writers, editors and reporter-researchers 
in New York have also shouldered an exhausting 
work load. Since the South Vietnamese rout be- 
gan in mid-March, the special Indochina section 
has logged 70- and 80-hour weeks, producing the 
articles that went with seven of the past eight 
TIME covers. The staff, under Senior Editors John 
Elson, Jason McManus and Ronald Kriss, has con- 
sisted of members of both our Nation and World 
sections. The principal contributors: Associate Ed- 
itors Frank Merrick, Burton Pines and William 
Smith, Reporter-Researchers Marta Dorion, Sara 
Medina, Betty Suyker, Susan Reed 
and Genevieve Wilson. Staff Writer 
Richard Bernstein, our resident Chi- 
na-watcher, who traveled through 
the putative “domino” nations of 
Southeast Asia before joining TIME 
in 1973, has written many of the 
main narrative stories during this 
period 
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Now in the air-tight pack. 
Pall Mall Menthol 100’s 


= SG 


stay-freshr ~ 
airtignt pak 


Ti | NBER Hen 


Hard pack, soft pack-no ordinary pack keeps 
its cool, like Pall Mall Menthol’s air-tight pack. 


Ordinary packs let air in, moisture out on the way to you. 
But Pall Mall Menthol’s air-tight pack is hermetically sealed to hold in all 
the menthol so you enjoy mint-fresh smoking when you open the pack. 


17 mg. “tat”, 1.3 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC mecns 





A Sign to 
Watch for 


radisson 


When you travel 


You'll see the Radisson sign 
in eleven locations now, and 
more coming in the near 
future. It’s a sign that means 
outstanding travel accom- 
modations, excellent meet- 
ing facilities, and distinctive 
dining. At a// Radisson Ho- 
tels, it means courteous 
personal service. When you 
travel — for any reason — 
stay at a Radisson Hotel. 


In these cities: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Denver, Colorado 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Cypress Gardens, Florida 
Tobago, West Indies 


For reservations, phone 
any Radisson Hotel, 
or call Toll-Free: 


(800) 228-9822 


Hospitality by Design 


radisson hotel 
corporation 


Minneapolis, Minn, 55441 
(612) 540-5526 
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Was It Jimmy Who? 


To the Editors: 

Billie Jean King did more for ten- 
nis than Jimmy Connors [April 28] 
could ever do. By the way, Chris Evert 
was the one who turned the public on 
to Jimmy Connors. Before they got to- 

gether, it was Jimmy Who? 
John Burkart 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Bill Riordan’s statement that Jim- 
my Connors has “turned the public on 
to tennis” is like saying that Linda Love- 
lace has turned the public on to sex. 

Don Enders 
Willingboro, N.J. 


Win or lose against Newcombe, Jim- 
my will still be No. 1 for what he has 
done for tennis. His fellow pros owe him 





at least a “Good morning” for all the 

money he has brought into the game and 
their pockets. 

Cynthia R. McGinnes 

Chestertown, Md 


There must be someone more de- 
serving to be on the cover of your mag- 
azine than Jimmy Connors. 

As a tennis enthusiast, I cannot see 
how he has contributed anything but 
bad publicity to the game. Anyone who 
thrives on the antagonism of the crowd 
and shuns his fellow players has deep 
psychological problems, not to mention 
a total lack of social amenities. 

Karen L. Davidson 
Fairfax, Va. 


As a professional sport, tennis has 
taken a gigantic leap in popularity. 
Credit has to go to the great players who 
are so much more numerous now than 
in the days of amateurism that we can 
expect first-class tournaments simulta- 
neously on three continents. 

In professional tennis, there is no 


longer the easy draw or easy first round. 
Anyone, on his day, might beat anyone 
else. That the top-ranking pros can keep 
their games at championship peak 
throughout the year continues to as- 
tound many of us who paced ourselves 
in a more leisurely way toward the ma- 
jor tournaments. 

The game of a Jimmy Connors or a 
Margaret Court might be expected to 
sap too much energy for consistent per- 
formances. But the quality of play sel- 
dom seems to lose its edge. 

Today’s top professionals may not 
be greater players than the greats of the 
past, but they have brought new vital- 
ity, a new look and a high standard of 
technical skill to the game. 

Helen Hull Jacobs 
East Hampton, N.Y. 


U.S. women’s singles champion four 
years in a row (1932-35), Helen Hull Ja- 
cobs beneficently popularized women’s 
shorts for tournament play. 





Tunnel’s End 

The debate over Indochina [April 
28] is as revealing as ever. Although the 
war effort has failed, those who support- 
ed that effort will continue to lay the fail- 
ure at the doorstep of every variable in- 
volved except their own gross miscal- 
culations and erroneous assumptions. 
There never was anything but darkness 

at either end of the tunnel. 
David E. Jakab 
Arlington, Va 


For future guidance: at $3,540 per 
acre, we could have bought South Viet 
Nam with our $150 billion and saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives. 

Richard M. Sibley 
Mexico City 


Professor Walt Rostow’s letter 
{April 21) is a laugh. It is interesting 
that he, one of the main architects of 
our Viet Nam policy under President 
Johnson, admits that “substantial errors 
have been made.” He and other hawks 
in high places were the promoters of the 
policy that got us more and more deep- 
ly involved in this tragic situation. 

J. Vincent Conlin 
Madison, Wis. 


It has been five years since Allison, 
Sandy, Bill and Jeff were killed by Ohio 
Guardsmen. They were killed because 
they, along with others, were protesting 
our incursion into Cambodia. What do 
we have to show for these five years of 
more war in Indochina except thouands 
of American soldiers killed, 1 million 
Cambodians killed or wounded, hun- 
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Melissa’s bright. And so is her future. reached, they deposit their savings ina 6% Yours could be, too. Open a goal-oriented 


Because her parents have a goal-oriented account. Withdrawal at maturity of 1 to savings program today at The Northern 


savings program set up with the help of 29 years Trust Bank, 50 S. LaSalle St. at Monroe; or 
their Northern Trust Personal Banking And for that important long-range goal The Northern Trust Banking Corner, 125 
Counselor. It helps them save for short, —NMelissa’s college tuition—the rest of their S. Wacker at Adams, Chicago 60690 
medium, and long-range goals at the same savings are in an account that pays 72% 346-5500, Member F. D. I. ¢ 
time. interest with maturity of 6 to 10 years. 

For immediate needs, they keep a spec Minimum initial deposit of $1,000. Federal regulations require that money 
ified amount of ready cash at 5%. When Me ag and her family are sitting withdrawn before maturity earns the regular 
their objective for short-range goals is pretty. For the present and the future. passbook rate, less three months interest 


The Northern Trust Gail 


Bring your future to us. 
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dreds of thousands of refugees, rampant 
inflation in our land, unemployment and 
destroyed dominoes? 
Allison was right when she stated, 
“Flowers are better than bullets.” 
Arthur and Doris Krause 
Pittsburgh 


The writers are the parents of Alli- 
son Krause, who was shot at Kent State 
University on May 4, 1970. 


How come, when we engage in hu- 
manitarian activities re Viet Nam, we 
are atoning for our collective sins? Is it 
possible that China, Russia, etc., do not 
engage in such activities because they 
have no guilt in connection therewith, 


oe or because they have no conscience? 
S (The Rev.) Ben G. Hoffmann 
K New Orleans 


Surely we fought so long in South 
Viet Nam because we believed that a// 


@ 
WI! ] . its people would suffer under Commu- 
/ | mtar o I; . sa nism. I therefore propose that we evac- 
eee\ al el 9 SOC d, tonic ,Ol uate the entire nation. Let them all vote 


nothing at all. How you drink Hennessy | “"te‘preserve their national identi 


the Vietnamese would have to be set- 


depends on what you like. Tradition is | tesinonearea. we have plenty of room 
in the making. Taste is in the drinking. | wou's ee! 2t home in the lush vegeta 
So 20 ah oad. PETES must we give up on Vietnamization? It 
Pour the 


SS was not the policy but the place that 
was wrong. Vietnamization could work 

Hennessy. 
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Your way. 













in Alabama, given the proper leader- 

ship. Mr. Nixon was correct in ranking 

Mr. Thieu among the top leaders on this 

planet. I nominate Thieu as the first gov- 
ernor of the new state of Vietbam 

David Winter 

Scottsville. Va 





Bicentennial Kohoutek 

After standing around for two hours 
being sandwiched into a massive crowd, 
I came to the conclusion that the be- 
ginning of the Bicentennial was to be a 
disappointment equaling that of Comet 
Kohoutek 

One ritual was enough to make me 
realize the best way to celebrate was to 
do reading and exploring on my own 
No crowds, no politicians—just Boston 
and its splendid history 





Barbara Licari 
Boston 


As a resident of a state rich in Rev- 
olutionary history, I was interested to 
read how Americans would be celebrat- 
ing the nation’s Bicentennial. Conspic- 
uous by its absence was any mention of 
the role of women. Too often history is 
dissected into the contributions of the 
om few when credit should be given to the 
ts combined efforts of the many 

American women are among those 
who should be recognized for the vital 
HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y role they played in the developing chap- 
| ters of our nation’s history Linda Grant 
| Pe Pauw, author of the first Bicentennial 
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| House Emptied into Van 
Under Neighbors’ Noses 


Cat Burglar Hits $29000 1 067, 
SHomes Here, Suburban Rreak-in 
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What does a security system cost? 
Compared to what. 


Burglars are not only becoming more numerous, but also more brazen. Burglaries now 
occur every 15 seconds, with the frequency increasing as economic conditions worsen. 
Furthermore, figures show that more than half of all residential burglaries now happen in 
broad daylight. 

With you away at work or on vacation, and your neighbors preoccupied with their own 
activities, a burglar can move in and out of your home with almost complete freedom. 


BURGLAR’S TOOLS: TIME AND QUIET. 


The best way to send a burglar scurrying is with an early and loud alarm. DETECT-ALL se- 
curity systems give it to you. Your system can be as simple or elaborate as it needs to be to 
make you feel comfortable. DETECT-ALL has a unique, patented, electronic combination 
switch only you can turn on and off. It can’t be compromised by even the cleverest profes- 
sional. It is the ultimate in residential security. 





THE INVISIBLE WALL OF SECURITY 
21141 GOVERNOR'S HIGHWAY +» MATTESON, ILLINOIS 60443 « (312) 481-6555 





“The 14" 


Century 


is only a coupon 
away. The Red Baron 


v Dae 


Here’s the coupon. 


The walled city of Rothenburg is a 
living page of medieval history bound 
together with similar pages by a 
highway called The Romantic Road, 
which in turn meets other roads 
telling other histories 


Send me this coupon and I'll send 
you my Fly & Drive Book. It will show 


Mr./Ms.——__ 


Furst Name 
Number 
City 
State 
Telephone 


My Travel Agent is 


you how you can spend your vacation 
driving at your leisure along 14th- 
century byways. 

lt shows you how Lufthansa can take 
you to the Rothenburg wall. 

It might even convince you to walk 
through the gate yourself. 


(134) 


Last Name 


Street 


Send to: 

The Red Baron, Tour Desk TMC50512 
Lufthansa German Airlines 

1640 Hempstead Turnpike 

East Meadow, L.I., N.Y. 11554 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 

















Why the Continental Plaza 
is big in Chicago. 








It's right around the corner 
from Chicago’ nightlife. 





it has 747 
guest rooms. 








It has a Town & Country Club. 
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It bends over backward 
for banquets. 
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It gives you violins with 
your chateaubriand. 
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It's big on hospitality. 
From doorman to 
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Introduces 
the woman's LED 


For the first time the excitement of the LED digital 

watch has been captured in styling delicate enough 

to grace the wrist of a princess, and catch the eye of a prince. 

A single button commands the appearance of hours, minutes, 

seconds, month, and date. Enwrapped in a slim gold 

case with a high fashion bracelet, the CINDERELLA™ is truly a 

feminine piece of jewelry. This magic can be yours for less than $300. 

Call or write for the name of your nearest jeweler, 

and the complete story of our entire collection of men’s and women’s digital timepieces. 


Pierre Remy Corporation, (World Headquarters) + 450 E. Middlefield Road, Mountain View, CA 94043 + (415) 968-REMY 


Pierre Remy + 505 Park Avenue, Suite 2110, New York, N.Y, 10022 + (212) 751-1942 








FOR A GOOD STEAK, 
SEE YOUR BUTCHER. 


FOR A FINE STEAK, 
EAT OUT. 





FOR AN 
UNFORGETTABLE STEAK, 
CLIP THIS COUPON. 





























For many Chicagoans, 





financial security starts here 


For quite a few months now, we've been showing 
you in our advertisements pictorial vignettes from 
Chicago's colorful past. Because the rapid growth ol 
the city began around the turn of the century, when 
Fairfield Savings was born. And Chicago's growth 
very much paralleled our own. 

This time, however, we wanted you to see our own 
building at the tricorner of Milwaukee, North and 
Damen Avenues. It may not be a landmark of histori- 
cal significance such as some of the other Chicago 
buildings we have shown you in the past, still, it's 
home to us. And to the tens of thousands of our 
customers, who have entrusted us with their life sav- 
ings, this building does assume landmark proportions. 

But the real story of Fairfield Savings is not one ol 
buildings but of people. People who, through diligent 
and regular saving, have built better lives for them- 
selves and their children. 

Through peacetime, wartime, economie booms and 
bust. and even through the Great Depression 
people knew they could always depend on every 
dollar they had at Fairfield Savings. What's more, 
they could count on a sure growth of their hard- 
earned money as we kept adding a handsome interest 


cHc/4 


to their savings accounts—regularly and without fail. 


Today Fairfield savers enjoy 5 per year on 





passbook savings and as much us , on savings 
certificates. The highest interest rates ever. Plus, of 
course, the traditional Fairfield Savings security and 
a friendly service whose keynote is a sincere desire 
to help you. 

Next time you're in the neighborhood, glance over 
our way and notice the new time and temperature 
sign above our main entrance. Let it be a gentle 
reminder that now is the time -and it’s never too 
late—to start saving for your and your family’s 
financial security. 


Your Key To Happier Living 


AIRFIELD 
SAVINGS 


1601 Milwaukee Ave. e Chicago, Illinois 60647 
HUmboldt 39-4800 





work on the women of New York State, 
cites examples of the diverse roles 
played throughout the colonial era 
While Iroquois women determined im- 
portant Indian issues, early Dutch set- 
tlers respected and encouraged their 
women’s skills as traders. Revolutionary 
women not only accompanied their hus- 
bands into battle but often took up the 
musket themselves. 

In TIME’s subsequent issues, atten- 
tion might be given to the many Bicen- 
tennial activities focusing on the inte- 
gral part women played in history 

Mary Anne Krupsak 
Albany, N.Y. 


Miss Krupsak is the nation’s first 
woman Lieutenant Governor 


Your article states that many Mid- 
western communities “have had to draw 
on events of a century after the Revo- 
lution,” citing as an example the George 
Rogers Clark Exhibit that opens next 
February at the Indiana State Museum 

May I point out that George Rog- 
ers Clark captured the British fort at 
Vincennes, Ind., in February of 1779. 

If it hadn’t been for Clark and his 
small band, the Midwest edition of TIME 
might require foreign postage today 

Jan Finney, Curator of Education 
Indiana State Museum 
Indianapolis 
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Not Amused 


The function of community colleges 
apparently is “fuzzy” to Caroline Bird 
and your writer of “Case Against Col- 
lege” [April 21] 

Our member institutions do not 
amuse “superfluous 18-year-old” stu- 
dents. Average age in community col- 
leges nationally is now over 28. Many 
students are adults and senior adults 
More than half are already employed 
and attend college part time to upgrade 
skills 

They don't need amusing 

Edmund J. Gleazer Jr., President 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, 

Washington, D.C. 


Oh, my God, another “expert” on 
education! Alas, Caroline Bird’s home- 
work was not well done, as your review- 
er implied it was. Students are not locked 
into majors in their freshman year; they 
change majors as fast as the utility com- 
panies change rates. 

Granted, college is not for every- 
body. However, it does keep kids off the 
street, as do sports, clubs and marriag- 
es. It is probably the least expensive of 
the four 

Robert Oris 
Henry Ford Community College 
Dearborn, Mich 





economical driving. 


Armstrong Rubber Co., Adv. Dept. T-1 
500 Sargent Drive, New Haven, Conn. 06507 
Enclosed is $1.00. Send me my Auto-Cyclopedia. 





TV and Crime 


Why are we so reluctant to place 
some blame for the frightening “Crime 
Boom” [April 14] on the electronic de- 
vices in all of our homes? If TV can 
make us buy a certain brand of deodor- 
ant and teach our children to count to 
10 before age three, why can it not also 
be “programming” our youngsters to 
commit crimes of violence? 

In addition to “calling attention to” 
deterrence of crime, perhaps Attorney 
General Levi should also call attention 
to the negative influence of many TV 
programs. 

Shirley Hornberger 
Glen Ellyn, Ill 





Breathless 

How thrilling to read that “Quality 
People,” according to John Fairchild, 
are “people who do things, not people 
who lead idle lives” [April 21]. 

I am now waiting breathlessly for 
Mr. Fairchild to disclose what Jackie 
O. does that makes her one of the “Qual- 
ity People” to the extent of rating six 
covers in W. 

Lucretia Austin 
Cincinnati 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Your Armstrong Tire Dealer says— 


Fight inflation with this 
amazing money-saving book! 


Hundreds of money-saving tips to help reduce the cost of auto 
maintenance and operation. Loaded with details on repair, 
maintenance and operation of your automobile. Advice 
on when and when not to do it yourself! Hints on safe and 


Opportunity to save up to $200.00 on auto accessories and tools 
you can order by mail only through this book! Armstrong Tires’ 
Auto-Cyclopedia is yours for only $1.00 at participating 
Armstrong Tire Distributors (see the Yellow Pages) or in the 
mail with the attached coupon. 


See your Armstrong Tire Dealer today! 
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NORTH VIETNAMESE TANKS ON GROUNDS OF SAIGON PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, WITH VIET CONG FLAG IN BACKGROUND 
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SUP INDOCHINA 


THE WAR/COVER STORIES 


The Last Grim Goodbye 


The last images of the war: U.S. Ma- 
rines with rifle butts pounding the fin- 
gers of Vietnamese who tried to claw 
their way into the embassy compound 
to escape from their homeland. An apoc- 
alyptic carnival air—some looters wild- 
ly driving abandoned embassy cars 
around the city until they ran out of gas; 
others ransacking Saigon’s Newport PX, 
that transplanted dream of American 
suburbia, with one woman bearing off 
two cases of maraschino cherries on her 
head and another a case of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint gum. Out in the South Chi- 
na Sea, millions of dollars worth of heli- 
copters profligately tossed overboard 
from U.S. rescue ships, discarded like 
pop-top beer cans to make room for lat- 
er-arriving choppers. 

In the end, the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese poured into Saigon, raised 
the flag of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government and took into custody 
South Vietnamese President Duong Van 
Minh and Premier Vu Van Mao. For 
many Americans, it was like a death that 
had long been expected, but was shock- 
ing when it finally happened 

So the century’s longest war was 
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over, in an efficient but ignominious 
evacuation. It was nightmarish enough, 
but it could have been worse; only a few 
South Vietnamese soldiers fired at the 
departing Americans, and none were on 
target. At least the U.S. was spared the 
last awful spectacle of its people fight- 
ing a pitched battle with its late friends 
and allies. In fact, the Americans man- 
aged to bring about 120,000 South Viet- 
namese refugees out with them 
Perhaps appropriately, the Ameri- 
can goodbye to Viet Nam was the one 
operation in all the years of the war that 
was utterly without illusion 
So much so that Americans were re- 
coiling from any reminder of the war 
—even at the risk of betraying some of 
their best ideals. In California, Arkan- 
sas, Florida and other sites where South 
Vietnamese refugees might be settling, 
many citizens were angrily telling them 
lo stay away; there were not enough jobs 
even for Americans. It was not an ed- 
ifying performance in a nation settled 
by immigrants and refugees 
There was something surrealist in 
the swiftness of the last catastrophe—a 
drama made doubly bitter by the fact 


that most Americans had made their 
emotional peace with Viet Nam more 
than two years ago. The P.O.W.s had 
come home, the last American soldiers 
had withdrawn. The nation turned, not 
very happily, to other preoccupations 
—to Watergate and then to coping with 
recession and inflation. But since Viet 
Nam had deceived Americans so many 
times before, it was perhaps fitting that 
it should be the only war they would 
have to lose twice 

Having come to terms two years ago 
with Viet Nam, most Americans want- 
ed to put it behind them again. Gerald 
Ford said earnestly: “This action closes 
a chapter in the American experience 
1 ask all Americans to close ranks, to 
avoid recrimination about the past, to 
look ahead to the many goals we share 
and to work together on the great tasks 
that remain to be accomplished.” 

For a variety of reasons, there was 
a subdued sense of shame—for some be- 
cause the nation, as they saw it, had be- 
come involved in such a disastrous fu- 
tility in the first place; for others because 
the U'S., as they believed, had betrayed 
an ally and nullified the years of its own 
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sacrifice. As he was about to go for cof- 
fee with some bankers and businessmen 
in Warren, Ark., Newspaper Editor Bob 
Newton remarked: “Viet Nam will nev- 
er come up in the conversation. Every- 
body is embarrassed. It is almost unreal 
that this could have happened to us.” 

Fitfully but emphatically, the old po- 
larities of the ‘60s could still reassert 
themselves. At Berkeley, the cradle of 
student radicalism, some 1,000 demon- 
strators marched with Viet Cong flags 
to cheer the Communist victory. Activ- 
ist Tom Hayden called the fall of Sai- 
gon “the rise of Indochina.” 

Some conservatives formulated a 
stab-in-the-back theory. Lecturing at 


wasted 9,000 miles away—more than 
56,000 Americans dead and 303,000 
wounded, upwards of | million dead 
Vietnamese, $141 billion spent, 7 mil- 
lion tons of bombs dropped—and all for 
a war that came, more or less, to noth- 
ing. The cost had also been exorbitant 
in hatred and alienation at home 

The macabre carnival of the “60s has 
long since subsided, although it worked 
profound changes in America. It re- 
mains a question, though, what lessons 
were carried away from Viet Nam on 
those last helicopters (see Opinion, page 
20). And how Americans finally feel 
about the aftermath will partly depend 
on how the victors act in Indochina 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE PRESIDENT “BIG” MINH & PREMIER VU VAN MAO CAPTURED BY COMMUNISTS 
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Georgia Tech, California’s ex-Governor 
Ronald Reagan drew cheers when he 
blamed “the most irresponsible Con- 
gress in our history” for the collapse in 
Viet Nam. A bitter editorial in the con- 
servative Indianapolis Srar declared 
“After the Americans of a braver gen- 
eration destroyed the Nazis and the hor- 
rors of concentration camps became 
known, pictures of the atrocities were 
published all over Germany with the 
caption Wessen Schuld?—Who is to 
blame?’ The same question applies to- 
day.” Such rhetoric raised the question 
of whether Viet Nam might become a 
campaign issue in 1976. For Republi- 
cans to blame a Democratic Congress 
for “losing” Viet Nam, however, might 
be risky; it was a Republican Admin- 
istration, after all, that presided over the 
Paris peace treaties and the policy since 
There will always be room for the ques- 
tion whether the U.S. could have got out 
sooner and in better order 

For the moment, it seemed unlikely 
that the U.S. would have the stomach 
to refight Viet Nam. The war had al- 
ready cost too much in lives and money 
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Meeting with some Republican congres- 
sional leaders last week, President Ford 
had some disquieting news from mys- 
tery-shrouded Cambodia, which the 
Khmer Rouge have all but hermetically 
sealed, The victorious Khmer Rouge 
forces, he said, had executed 80 high- 
ranking officers of the defeated Cam- 
bodian army. Then Ford added: “They 
killed the wives too. They said the wives 
were just the same as their husbands 
This is a horrible thing to report to you, 
but we are certain that our sources are 
accurate.” Said one of the Senators who 
attended the meeting: “There was a gasp 
around the table.” Other reports from 
Cambodia under its new Khmer Rouge 
regime—which already claimed a scat 
in the United Nations—were disturbing 
Refugees reported executions of 100 
wealthy or religious figures—and the 
numbers might rise. Four monks were 
said to have been shot to death on the 
steps of a pagoda when they refused to 
leave 

The new rulers announced that they 
would “firmly adhere to a policy of in- 
dependence, peace, neutrality and non- 
alignment.” Some observers thought 
that the statement was not directed so 
much at the US. as at Hanoi, which 
used Cambodia as a staging and resup- 
ply area for the war in South Viet Nam 
for more than a decade. But that would 
be cold comfort for the U.S. if a much- 
feared “bloodbath” were to happen 

In an important sense, the USS. is 
now freed to make a new Start, and to 
act with renewed vigor and judgment 
elsewhere in the world. But “putting Viet 
Nam behind us” may not be so easy, 
after all. Ending America’s mental and 
emotional involvement may prove as 
hard as ending its physical involvement 
The U.S. may have to live for some time 
with old—and new—nightmares 


EVACUEES WAITING TO BOARD HELICOPTER ATOP A SAIGON BUILDING 











SOUTH VIET NAM 
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OVDASTWM HDMIC 


The End of a Thirty Years’ War 


The tricolored flag of the Commu- 
nist Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment fluttered over the presidential pal- 
ace in Saigon. On the open-air terrace 
of the Continental Hotel, where Amer- 
icans drank Saigon’s infamous “33” beer 
and vodka tonics and ogled slender Viet- 
namese girls for more than a decade, 
Viet Cong troops lounged self-conscious- 
ly and sipped orange juice. Soviet-built 
tanks and Chinese-made trucks rumbled 
through the streets of Saigon to cheers 
from the populace 

With incredible suddenness it was 
over, not only Viet Nam’s agonizing 
Thirty Years’ War but also a century of 
Western domination. The massive, 20- 
year American struggle to build a sta- 
ble non-Communist government in 
South Viet Nam was finally and defin- 
itively ended, an all but total failure. 
When Communist soldiers in Saigon 
fired salvos into the air and shouted, 
“Victory! Victory!” the stubborn, inex- 
tinguishable dreams of Ho Chi Minh 
and his heirs in Hanoi were fully 
realized 

It would take some time for almost 
everybody, even the victors, to get used 
to the unexpected new reality. It had 
taken a bare seven weeks for the Sai- 
gon government to slide precipitately to 
abject defeat. The collapse had begun 
with a Communist attack on the pro- 
vincial capital of Ban Me Thuot in the 
Central Highlands, 160 miles north 
of Saigon. Then followed President 
Nguyen Van Thieu’s disastrous strategic 
withdrawal, which turned into a rout 
Within weeks, Communist forces had 
advanced virtually unopposed to the 
very outskirts of Saigon. Forced to re- 
sign and flee the country, Thieu was re- 
placed by his aging, ineffectual Vice 
President, Tran Van Huong, who in turn 
gave way after just six days to the only 
man thought to have a chance of ne- 
gotiating a cease-fire: Buddhist opposi- 
tion leader Duong Van (“Big”) Minh 
His presidential tenure proved the brief- 
est of all and set the stage for the final 
Communist triumph. 


THE RESIGNATION. Huong, under pres- 
sure from U.S. Ambassador Graham 
Martin and Saigon leaders to resign, ca- 
pitulated at about 4:30 Sunday after- 
noon, saying that he would transfer the 
presidency to the “personality” chosen 
by South Viet Nam’s legislature—and 
“the sooner the better.’ Hours later, the 
National Assembly voted 134 to 2 to give 
the job to Big Minh 

The night before, an overwhelming 
force of 16 Communist divisions had 
tightened its vise around Saigon, mov- 
ing to cut Route 15, the city’s only es- 
cape to the sea. Sunday night there was 
heavy fighting at several points around 


SAIGON CHURCH AFTER COMMUNIST ROCKET ATTACK 


the capital, including a 
murderous artillery as- 
sault against the airbase 
at Bien Hoa. Poised on 
the outskirts of the city, 
the Communist troops 
faced virtually no resistance. Most of the 
top ARVN military leaders had already 
fled or were making plans to do so; the 
regular troops were leaderless, demor- 
alized and overpowered 


THE INAUGURATION. By dawn Monday. 
Saigon, for the first time, was totally cut 
off from the rest of South Viet Nam 
Communist forces had brought enough 
artillery to the edge of the city to level 
it utterly if they chose to do so. On the 
northern edge of Saigon, flatbed trucks 
piled high with crated ammunition 
roared away from the supply depot at 
Newport, their air horns shrieking. The 
Newport tank farm burst into flame 
with a series of explosions that shook 
the ground and sent clouds of black 
smoke, easily visible from the center of 
Saigon, billowing into the air 

Later that day, Big Minh formally 
took power from the feeble Huong in a 
ceremony at the presidential palace 
“We sincerely want reconciliation,” he 
told the unseen Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government. “You clearly know 
that. Reconciliation demands that each 
element of the nation respect the oth- 
er’s right to live.” Minh proposed an im- 
mediate cease-fire “as a manifestation 
of our good will, and to quickly end the 
soldiers’ and people's sufferings.” 

As Minh spoke in the chandeliered 
reception hall, deeply carpeted and hung 
with gold brocade, great rolls of thun- 
der and flashes of lightning accompa- 
nied him. The Communists were not im- 
pressed. P.R.G. representatives prompt- 
ly rejected Minh’s proposal, charging 
that he had not met their conditions: 1) 
all U.S. military personnel must leave 
Viet Nam, and 2) the new Saigon gov- 
ernment must have no holdovers from 
the old U.S.-supported regime. As Minh 
worked frantically to arrange a settle- 
ment, Saigon was gripped by the fear 
that the Communists would launch an 
all-out attack. “There is just one way 
out for us now,” said an official, “by 
American choppers.” 

The fear soon turned into panic 
Word spread that the U.S. had aban- 
doned the giant commissary at Newport, 
setting off a frenzy of looting by some 
3,000 Vietnamese. As burglar alarms 
brayed, looters wheeled off shopping 
carts filled with sugar, medicines and 
frozen pork chops that began immedi- 
ately to thaw and drip in the blazing 
sun, Cops in the nearby parking lot 
watched with amusement, occasionally 
plucking a few items for themselves from 
passing shopping carts as a kind of exit 
toll. Finally a truckload of military po- 
lice arrived, firing M-16 bursts into the 
air, and the looting stopped 

Just after 6 p.m., three A-37 jet fight- 
er-bombers struck Tan Son Nhut air- 
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base, destroying several planes on the 
ground and causing explosions that 
rocked Saigon. It seemed most likely 
that the attackers were South Vietnam- 
ese pilots venting their frustration over 
the endless agony of their country. That, 
too, seemed to be the reason for an out- 
break of small-arms fire in Saigon that 
soon followed. Every ARVN soldier and 
policeman in the city seemed senselessly 
to empty his gun. After 15 minutes the 
firing sputtered and died. But there was 
still the concussion of distant bombs 
from Bien Hoa and other bumps in the 
night: mortars, rockets, artillery 


THE ATTACK. At about 4 a.m. Tuesday, 
the Communists launched a massive 
rocket and artillery assault on already 
beleaguered Tan Son Nhut airbase 
Some 150 rockets and 130-mm. shells 
whined in, forcing an immediate halt 
in the ongoing evacuation of Americans 
and Vietnamese. From the sanctuary of 
the Continental Palace Hotel, Western 
correspondents and cameramen listened 
to an account of the attack on the UHI 
frequency used by the U.S. mission 
“The iccs [International Commission 
for Control and Supervision] compound 
is burning ... The back end of the gym- 
nasium’s been hit ... My God, control, 
we've got two Marine K.1.A.s [killed in 
action].” The response was terse: “Do 
you know where the bodies are?” Doc- 
tors were called for; firefighting equip- 
ment was requested and then told to stay 
away because of the shelling. A large 
secondary explosion was reported across 
the runway. “The ammo storage area's 
been hit,” said a voice shaking with emo- 
tion. Worse yet, Communist troops were 
pushing into some of the city’s suburbs 
The coordinated attacks turned out 
to be the last of the war. It was 4 p.m 
Monday in Washington when the shell- 
ing of Ton Son Nhut began, twelve hours 
behind Saigon time. Within hours, a se- 
ries of meetings between President Ford 
and his top advisers led to the decision 
to evacuate all remaining Americans. By 
midafternoon in Saigon, dozens of 
American helicopters had begun arriv- 
ing. By 7:52 the following morning, the 
last chopper had lifted off the roof of 
the American embassy (see following sto- 
ry). Except for a handful of newsmen 
and missionaries, the American pres- 
ence in Viet Nam had come to an end 


THE SURRENDER. At 10:24 a.m. Wednes- 
day, President Minh announced in a 
brief radio address that he was offering 
an unconditional surrender to the 
P.R.G. “I believe in reconciliation 
among Vietnamese to avoid unnecessary 
shedding of blood,” he said. “For this 
reason I ask the soldiers of the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam to cease hostilities in 
calm and to stay where they are.” Af- 
terward Minh told a French journalist, 
“Yes, it [the surrender] had to be done 
Human lives had to be saved.” 

Before noon five Communist tanks, 
a dozen armored personnel carriers and 
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HELICOPTER BEING DITCHED INTO SEA FROM U.S.S, BLUE RIDGE 
Dripping pork chops and an unexpected new reality. 


truckloads of green-uniformed troops 
who wore helmets inscribed TIEN VI SAI- 
GON—Onward to Saigon—swept down 
Unity Boulevard to the presidential pal- 
ace. The gates had been left ajar, but 
one tank, followed by several others, 
smashed through the fence nonetheless, 
then fired triumphal salvos. One detach- 
ment of troops drove off in a Jeep with 
Minh to an undisclosed location; later 
he was brought back to repeat his sur- 
render announcement before being 
whisked away again. 

At 12:15 p.m., the P.R.G. flag was 
raised over the presidential palace. Viet 
Cong forces took over the Saigon radio 
station and announced: “Saigon has 
been totally liberated. We accept the un- 
conditional surrender of General Duong 
Van Minh, President of the former gov- 
ernment.” In Paris, Communist repre- 
sentatives announced that Saigon would 
be popularly known as Ho Chi Minh 
city, though the city’s official name 
would stay the same 

Within an hour sentries were placed 
at every intersection. Other soldiers 
equipped with megaphones cruised the 
streets shouting, “The forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front have taken con- 
trol of Saigon! Have no fears. You will 
be well treated.” On the quays of the Sai- 
gon River, people were trying frantically 
to get onto small boats, but there was 
no place to go. A South Vietnamese po- 
lice colonel walked up to a military stat- 
ue in front of the National Assembly 
building, saluted and shot himself in the 
head; he died later in a hospital. 

According to a French diplomat. 
roughly one-third of the people of Sai- 
gon greeted the Communist forces with 
genuine enthusiasm, one-third with in- 
difference and one-third with deep ap- 
prehension. Many Saigonese went into 


the streets to welcome the Communist 
forces with smiles and handshakes. 
Some South Vietnamese soldiers, seem- 
ingly unworried, rode their motorcycles 
alongside trucks loaded with armed 
Communist soldiers; others attempted to 
trade their uniforms for civilian clothes; 
some simply shed their uniforms in the 
street and continued on their way wear- 
ing only undershorts 

Some Communist troops meanwhile 
garlanded their rifles with flowers; oth- 
ers offered children rides on their tanks. 
Radio Hanoi said that Viet Cong troops 
had been ordered “not to lay hands even 
on a needle or thread of the people.” Al- 
though all press contact with the out- 
side world was cut off early in the eve- 
ning, reports from the Japanese and 
French embassies, which had not evac- 
uated the country, indicated that for- 
eigners were being treated well 


THE CELEBRATION. Thursday, the first 
morning of “liberation,” was also May 
Day, and huge parades involving thou- 
sands of Communist soldiers and Saig- 
onese citizens were held on flag-fes- 
tooned streets. In the park in front of 
the presidential palace, huge numbers 
of Soviet PT-76 and T-54 tanks, armored 
cars, artillery pieces and rocket launch- 
ers were arrayed. Bus service and gar- 
bage collection were quickly restored, 
and civil servants were reporting for 
work at government ministries. Political 
cadres in mufti, wearing red armbands 
and pistols and often sporting long hair, 
were taking the lead in administering 
the city. They seemed to be people who 
had been living in Saigon for some time, 
probably acting as secret agents for the 
Communist side 

The P.R.G. wasted no time in is- 
suing decrees that promised some basic 
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changes in Saigon’s way of life—espe- 
cially the stamping out of 15 years of 
American influence. “Anyone acting 
like Americans or participating in such 
American-style activities as opening 
nightclubs, brothels and other places of 
entertainment will be punished.” Other 
decrees, broadcast by the government 
radio station, promised harsh penalties 
for spying, carrying arms for the pur- 
pose of rioting, creating disunity or dis- 
obeying orders. “From now on,” said the 
decree, in an abrupt but obvious depar- 
ture from the days of approved guer- 
rilla sabotage, “everybody is forbidden 
to burn down public buildings, kill, rob 
rape, loot or create any incident that en- 
dangers the life and property of the pub- 
lic and of the revolutionary govern- 
ment.” All private newspapers and 
magazines were “temporarily” suspend- 
ed for the sake of protecting “public 
peace.” On the streets there was already 
one conspicuous change. Most women, 
mindful of the Communists’ reputed dis- 
taste for Western ways, were dressed in 
subdued, traditional ao-dais rather than 
the colorful miniskirts and heavy make- 
up of just a few days before 

Though as many as eight provinces 
in the Mekong Delta (of a total of 44 
provinces in South Viet Nam) had still 
not surrendered and there was scattered 
resistance in Cholon, the predominantly 
Chinese quarter of Saigon, the P.R.G 
announced that its conquest was now 
complete 


THE OUTLOOK. Clearly the new Com- 
munist rulers of South Viet Nam were 
making a bid for public support in the 
country and a good image abroad 
Though still not allowed to cable their 
reports, Western correspondents in Sai- 
gon could move freely about the city. In 
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Danang, one Associated Press reporter 
and a television camera team were al- 
lowed to visit a “re-education camp” for 
some 900 captured ARVN officers. All 
told, some 6,000 officers were in Com- 
munist hands, but the P.R.G. announced 
that over 103,000 captured enlisted men 
and noncommissioned officers had been 
released and returned to their homes 

All week the stress in public pro- 
nouncements was on moderation. Inter- 
viewed in Danang, P.R.G. Foreign Min- 
ister Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh spoke of 
building a “peaceful, independent, neu- 
tral South Viet Nam”; she even spoke 
of the possibility that Big Minh “might 
still have some role to play in the future 
of Viet Nam.” 

The new government faced enor- 
mous, immediate, practical tasks: feed- 
ing the population, restoring basic gov- 
ernment services, disarming and return- 
ing to their homes hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and policemen 
who had served the now defunct old re- 
gime, finding jobs for thousands of peo- 
ple who have for years lived primarily 
on money coming in from the U.S 
Moreover the Communists, like numer- 
ous Saigon governments before them, 
will face at least some antagonism from 
a welter of independent political and re- 
ligious groupings: the Buddhists, the 
Catholics, the anti-Communist politi- 
cians. “The Cao Dai and Hoa Hao in 
particular are quite hostile to the Com- 
munists,” observes Harvard Asian 
Scholar Alexander Woodside. “The Hoa 
Hao view Marxism as a Western creed, 
and they view themselves as standing 
for the residual culture of old Viet Nam 
There has been a virtual blood feud be- 
tween them and the Communists.” 

In the view of most experts, the 
Communists will move cautiously if un- 
swervingly toward their principal goals 
in Viet Nam. Politically, they will prob- 
ably try to incorporate as many 
of the neutralist and religious 
groups as possible into a new 
revolutionary government 

but one that will, no doubt, 
be dominated by its Commu- 
nist representatives 

Even the Communists’ ul- 
timate goal, reunification with 
the North, will probably await 
a fairly long transition period, 
about three to five years. Mme 
Binh herself last week empha- 
sized that North-South differ- 
ences “in the economic and po- 
litical field’ will require “a 
certain period of time to real- 
ize reunification.” Highly cap- 
italistic and individualistic, the 
South will no doubt have to un- 
dergo some profound changes 
before it can be successfully as- 
similated into the socialist, col- 
lectivist society of the North 
“The North fears the seductive 
life of the South, compared 
with the disciplined, austere, 
spartan life in the North,” says 
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one State Department Viet Nam spe- 
cialist. “They do not want their people 
contaminated.” 

This was strikingly evident in Da- 
nang, held by the Communists for five 
weeks. French Reporter Roland-Pierre 
Paringaux cabled to TIME after visiting 
the city last week: “The foreign observ- 
er immediately notices the amazement 
of the young revolutionary soldiers who 
look like hillbillies in front of an Ali 
Baba cave that still spews diverse rich- 
es and gadgets from an essentially 
American and Japanese consumer so- 
ciety. Drab, in uniform without deco- 
rations or grade, shod in rubber-thonged 
sandals, they are visibly astonished by 
these elegant, made-up young women 
by these people their age astride Hon- 
das. Also incredulous are the people of 
Hanoi, who for 20 years have lived in 
austerity, when they see in their news- 
papers pictures of the store windows of 
Danang. The two parts of Viet Nam are 
like Sparta and Byzantium; they are like 
the two ingredients of a sweet and sour 
sauce, difficult to mix so that it will re- 
main tasty for all.” 

Achieving the mix will require con- 
siderable sacrifice, pain and, very like- 
ly, a strong dose of coercion. Still, along 
with the fear that drove thousands into 
flight or attempted flight, much of South 
Viet Nam could only feel relief that the 
war was over. For the first time since 
French boats steamed into Danang in 
1858, the nationalistic and proud Viet- 
namese, North and South, creators of 
splendid past civilizations, were rid of 
any foreign presence. For the first time 
since the Japanese conquest of 34 years 
ago, there was peace 

To some South Vietnamese, of 
course, the Northerners would remain 
foreigners for a long time; and to some 
Communist rule in their land would 
bring only an uneasy peace 
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Last Chopper Out of Saigon 


“Gentlemen, start yourengines.” The 
laconic command, copied from the In- 
dianapolis 500 auto race, echoed from 
the public-address system of the U.S.S 
Hancock. Moments later, the command- 
er of Heavy Helicopter Squadron 463, 
Lieut. Colonel Herbert Fix, lifted his 
CH-53 Sea Stallion off the deck of the 
aging carrier. When the other seven 
choppers in his squadron had left the 
deck, they fluttered off in a tight for- 
mation through blustery winds and 
dark, ominous rain clouds that hovered 
over the South China Sea. Operation 
“Frequent Wind,” the emergency evac- 
uation of the last Americans in Saigon, 
was under way. 

The rescue operation had been de- 
layed as long as possible—too long, in 
the view of many Pentagon officials. In 
recent weeks 44 U.S. naval vessels, 6,000 
Marines, 120 Air Force combat and 
tanker planes and 150 Navy planes had 
been moved into the area. But Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger and the 
U.S. ambassador in Saigon, Graham 
Martin, argued that the final withdrawal 
of the American community would 
probably set off a wave of panic in Sai- 
gon and hasten the fall of the South Viet- 
namese government. 


uring the preceding eight days, 
U'S. planes had evacuated almost 
40,000 American and South Viet- 
namese refugees from Tan Son 
Nhut airbase near Saigon. But by last 
week, the airlift was growing increasing- 
ly dangerous. Artillery shells and rock- 
ets closed Tan Son Nhut airport Monday 
morning. Next day a U.S. C-130 trans- 
port was hit by a rocket on the runway 
and burst into flames as the crew es- 
caped. A short time later, two U.S. Ma- 
rine corporals guarding the U.S, defense 
attaché’s compound at Tan Son Nhut 
were killed by Communist artillery 

News of the destruction of the C- 
130 and the Marines’ deaths reached 
President Ford during a meeting with 
his energy and economic advisers. He 
scribbled a note to the deputy director 
of the National Security Council, Lieut 
General Brent Scowcroft: “We'd better 
have an N.S.C. meeting at 7.” 

Plainly, evacuation by commercial 
flights, by military airplanes or by sea 
was no longer feasible. The security ad- 
visers discussed whether conditions 
might permit a resumption of the mil- 
itary airlift. If not, they would have to 
go to a fourth option, the riskiest of all 
evacuation in Marine helicopters. 
Scarcely two hours after the meeting 
ended with no decision, Ford learned 
that two C-130s attempting to land at 
Tan Son Nhut had been waved off, the 
airport was blocked by thousands of 
panicky South Vietnamese. By then all 
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of Ford’s advisers, including Martin 
agreed that it had to be “Option Four.” 
At 10:45 p.m., the President ordered Op- 
eration Frequent Wind to begin. 
Kissinger telephoned Ford to report 
that a fleet of 81 helicopters was about 
to embark on its mission, then, at 1:08 
a.m. Tuesday, he called again with the 
news that the evacuation had begun. In 
Saigon, the center of activity for much 
of the day was the landing zone at Tan 
Son Nhut airport, a tennis court near 
the defense attaché’s compound. Land- 
ing two at a time, the helicopters un- 
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pers had to rely on flares fired by Ma- 
rines within the embassy compound to 
find landing zones; others homed in on 
flashlights. 

Through Tuesday night, the Viet- 
namese crowd grew uglier; hundreds 
tried to scale the ten-foot wall, despite 
the barbed wire strung atop it. Marines 
had to use tear gas and rifle butts to 
hold back the surging mob. Some 
screamed, some pleaded to be taken 
along. Floor by floor, the Marines with- 
drew toward the roof of the embassy 
with looters right behind them, Aban- 
doned offices were transformed into 
junkyards of smashed typewriters and 
ransacked file cabinets. Even the bronze 
plaque with the names of the five Amer- 
ican servicemen who died in the em- 
bassy during the 1968 Ter offensive was 


REFUGEES WAITING TO BE PICKED UP AFTER 24 HOURS AT SEA 
Operation “Frequent Wind” and a meeting at 7. 


loaded their squads of Marines—860 in 
all, who reinforced 125 Marines already 
on the scene—and quickly picked up 
evacuees (see box following page) 

As the operation continued, many 
helicopters came under fire. Most evac- 
uees sat in cold panic as their choppers 
took off. “For the next three minutes as 
we gained altitude,” reported TIME Cor- 
respondent William Stewart, “we held 
our breaths. We knew the Communists 
had been using heat-seeking missiles, 
and we were prepared to be shot out of 
the sky. As I turned around to see who 
was aboard, Buu Vien, the South Viet- 
namese Interior Minister, smiled and 
gave a thumbs-up signal. Forty minutes 
later we were aboard the U.S.S. Denver, 
a landing-platform dock, and safe.” 

By nightfall, the mission had been 
completed at Tan Son Nhut, but the 
evacuation of the embassy was still to 
be accomplished. Sheets of rain were 
pelting the city, and visibility had 
dropped to barely a mile. Some chop- 


torn from the lobby wall. Marines hurled 
tear-gas grenades into the elevator shaft; 
at times the air was so thick with tear 
gas that the helicopter pilots on the roof 
were affected. 

By that time, tempers were frayed 
in Washington as well as Saigon. Mar- 
tin had drawn up a list of 500 Vietnam- 
ese to be evacuated; he refused to leave 
until all were safely gone. His delay 
prompted one Administration official to 
quip, “Martin got all 600 of his 500 Viet- 
namese out.” Finally, at 5 p.m. Wash- 
ington time—it was then 5 a.m. in Sai- 
gon—Kissinger told the President that 
Martin was closing down the embassy 
and destroying its communications 
equipment. Minutes later, a helicopter 
broadcast the message: “Lady Ace Zero 
Nine, Code Two is aboard.” Lady Ace 
09 was the chopper’s own call signal; 
Code Two designates an ambassador. 

As many as 130 South Vietnamese 
planes and helicopters, including F-S 
fighter-bombers, transports and attack 
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EVACUEES FROM CAMBODIA REACH THAILAND 
Junk yards of smashed typewriters. 


planes, were reported meanwhile to 
have reached the U.S.-run Utapao air- 
base in Thailand with about 2,000 sol- 
diers and civilians; already some 1,000 
Cambodian refugees were crowded into 
tents there. Alarmed, the Thai govern- 
ment announced that the refugees had 
to leave within 30 days and that it would 
return the planes to “the next govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam.” Defense Sec- 


retary James Schlesinger firmly advised 
Bangkok that it should do no such thing: 
under aid agreements, the equipment 
cannot be transferred to a new govern- 
ment but must revert to U.S. possession. 

By the end of the week, another sev- 
en or so South Vietnamese helicopters 
had landed or tried to land on the US. 
naval vessels. One South Vietnamese pi- 
lot set his chopper down on top of an- 
other whose blades were still whirring 
Others ditched their craft and had to 
be fished out of the water. An Amer- 
ican search-and-rescue helicopter from 
the U.S.S. Hancock crashed at sea, and 
two of its four crew members were list- 
ed as missing, possibly the last Amer- 
ican fatalities of the war. 

“The last days of the evacuation 
were very hairy indeed,” Ford confessed 
afterward. “We were never sure wheth- 
er we were going to have trouble with 
the mobs.” As Ford noted, the whole op- 
eration had gone better “than we had 
any right to expect.” According to the 
Defense Department, 1,373 Americans 
and 5,680 South Vietnamese—many 
more than the U.S. had originally in- 
tended—had been removed. Another 
32,000 desperate Vietnamese had man- 
aged to make their way by sampan, raft 
and rowboat to the U.S. ships offshore, 
bringing to about 70,000 the number 
evacuated through the week. 

Almost three hours after the ambas- 
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sador’s departure the last U.S. Marine 
was withdrawn from the Saigon embas- 
sy. A few American journalists, mission- 
aries and others remained behind, as did 
six Americans in South Vietnamese jails 
But the U.S. presence in Viet Nam can 
be said to have ended last Wednesday 
morning at 7:52 local time when a heli- 
copter pilot radioed the final official 
message from Saigon: “Swift 22 is air- 
borne with eleven passengers. Ground- 
security force is aboard.” 


At week’s end another group of 
nearly 600 refugees reached Thailand 
after an arduous, 34-day truck journey 
from Phnom-Penh. Mostly French, the 
evacuees had sought haven in the 
French embassy when Cambodia's cap- 
ital fell to the Khmer Rouge and had 
been virtual prisoners ever since. To the 
annoyance of France, one of the first 
non-Communist countries to recognize 
the Khmer Rouge, the embassy had 
been turned into a virtual prison. Food, 
medicine and communications had been 
cut off. After protests from Paris, the re- 
gime finally allowed the 600 out. Sidney 
Schanberg, a correspondent of the New 
York Times, was one of several journal- 
ists in the group, most of whom seemed 
in good health. All the journalists have 
agreed not to write their stories until 
those remaining in the embassy, about 
250 in all, have also reached safety 
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‘This Is It! Everybody Out!’ 


Among the approximately 1,400 
Americans and 5,600 South Vietnamese 
who were evacuated from Saigon just be- 
fore the last escape routes from the city 
were cut off last week was TIME Corre- 
spondent Roy Rowan. From the U.S.S. 
Mobile in the South China Sea, he sent 
this report: 


The emergency plan had called for 
the evacuation of the remaining Amer- 
icans in three stages—on Tuesday morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. But by 10:30 
a.m. Tuesday, with Tan Son Nhut air- 
base under pounding by rockets, mor- 
tars and 130-mm. artillery, word came 
from the American embassy: “This is 
it! Everybody out!” 

Correspondents and cameramen in 
the Continental Palace Hotel swarmed 
down the stairs, through the lobby and 
out across Lam Son Square in single file, 
a ragtag army lugging typewriters, 
shoulder bags, TV cameras and sound 
gear. Our designated assembly point was 
down near the Saigon River four blocks 
away. Armed policemen in the square 
eyed us menacingly. There was no ques- 
tion: this formation clearly signaled the 
final departure of Americans from the 
Indochina war 

The day before, Lam Son Square had 


echoed with the sound of carbines, M- 
16s and rooftop machine guns. Now the 
square was quiet, the pavement under 
our feet baked to cooking temperature 
by the morning sun. I glanced at my 
watch: it was 10:42. People peered 
through iron gates that had been pulled 
shut because of the 24-hour curfew 
Their eyes were easy to read. “You're 
leaving us,” they said. 

. 


Our assembly point faced the statue 
of Viet Nam's 6th century naval hero, 
Trang Hung Dao. A landing zone had 
been prepared atop the building. But the 
South Vietnamese navy had placed 50- 
cal. machine guns on top of the build- 
ing next door, posing a threat to the de- 
parting Americans. Picking up our gear, 
we trooped on to another assembly 
point 

Nobody knew what the plan was 
Would the “helos” pick us up from a 
pad on the roof? Or would buses take 
us to Tan Son Nhut, which had been 
under Communist attack for twelve 
hours? At 35 Gia Long we discovered 
that the building door had been pad- 
locked. There were no instructions, only 
a faded sign: UNIVERSITY OF MARY- 
LAND, SAIGON EDUCATION CENTER. A 
few French civilians joined our group. 


Mme. Madeleine Morton, owner of the 
best restaurant in Saigon, the Guillaume 
Tell, greeted her customers. “I am try- 
ing to go to Bridgeport, Con-nec-ticut,” 
she announced. At 12:20 two black bus- 
es finally arrived and were quickly 
filled. 

Rumbling along in low gear, the bus- 
es began a circuitous tour of Saigon 
Were they searching out more Amer- 
icans? We didn’t know. “Graham Mar- 
tin sightseeing excursions,” cracked one 
correspondent. Every few blocks the 
buses stopped, perhaps unsure if the road 
ahead was clear. An ARVN soldier 
rushed up to our bus and banged against 
the door. “Take me out!” he yelled. The 
Marine guard on our bus slapped him 
hard across the back. “Goddam, we took 
out 25,000 Vietnamese.” 

Over a VHF radio we tuned in to the 
mission wardens’ control center (code- 
named “Dodge City”) and learned that 
the U.S. embassy was in trouble. “Ma- 
rines to the gate as soon as possible,” 
the operator called. Minutes later 
“There are 2,000 people in front of the 
gate. It's getting hostile.” Still later: “The 
gates are open. We've lost control of the 
crowd.” 

The buses began to move again and 
headed toward Tan Son Nhut—right 
into the rocket belt. Guards at the gate 
were firing at the buses. Pillars of black 
smoke rose from the airbase ahead. Over 
the radio we heard our own Marine es- 
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While a number of Saigon’s deposed 
leaders are likely to seck refuge in the 
US., the most prominent of them has 
vowed that he will go elsewhere. Ex- 
President Nguyen Van Thieu was on 
Taiwan last week along with his wife, 
daughter and 89-year-old mother (and 
ten tons of baggage). The first family of 
the refugees was staying at the home of 
Nguyen Van Kieu, Saigon’s Ambassa- 
dor to Taiwan, in suburban Tienmu. The 
sprawling gray stone building was con- 
cealed behind a high wall. Before it 
stood casually dressed Chinese security 
officers who could have passed for col- 
lege students but for the antennas stick- 
ing out of the newspaper-wrapped walk- 
ie-talkies that they carried. 

Though Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger said last week that if Thieu 
wished asylum in the U.S. “he would of 
course be received,” associates of the for- 
mer President quoted Thieu as saying 
he was “very angry” with the Ameri- 
can Government because it “did not 
honor its commitment to South Viet 
Nam.” The South Vietnamese embassy 
in London confirmed that Thieu’s 
twelve-year-old son is in school in Eng- 
land, adding to speculation that the rest 
of the family might move there. Anoth- 


The Privileged Exiles 


er possibility is Switzerland, =~ 
where Thieu is rumored to & 
own a villa. There were re- 
ports that the ex-President 
had shipped 3% tons of gold 
(2'% by sea, one by air) to Eu- 
rope. The stories could not be 
confirmed. 

Former South Vietnam- 
ese Premier and Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky appar- 
ently has no qualms about 
settling in the U.S. Having 
told a Saigon rally only one 
day earlier that those who left 
the country were “cowards,” 
Air Vice Marshal Ky com- 
mandeered a helicopter the ha 
day before the surrender and 
personally piloted it onto the 
deck of the U.S.S. Blue Ridge. 

Ky’s wife had already passed 
through Guam and Honolulu en route 
to San Francisco with a party of some 
13 women and children; Mrs. Ky was 
staying with relatives in the Bay Area 
last week. Should Ky and any of his 
high-ranking colleagues similarly land 
on American shores, they would not be 
confounded by red tape. The Attorney 
General has used his “parole power” to 





THIEU & WIFE AT CHIANG’S MAUSOLEUM IN TAIWAN 
Ten tons of baggage and 3'2 tons of gold. 


ensure entry into the country of all Viet- 
namese who run a “high risk” of retal- 
iation at the hands of the Communists 
A similar provision has already enabled 
Cambodia’s former President Lon Nol 
to settle in a comfortable suburb of Hon- 
olulu, where last week he was going 
through the process of obtaining a driv- 
er’s license and a US. Social Security 
number 








cort (“Wagon Master”) ask Dodge City, 
“What's the situation at the gate?” “Bust 
it if necessary,” came the reply. 

We did not have to. Inside the air- 
base, a damaged American helicopter, 
one skid broken off, lay on the ground, 
its rotor still spinning. A tremendous ex- 
plosion rocked our bus as a North Viet- 
namese 130-mm. shell hit the Air Amer- 
ica terminal just across the road. “Don’t 
panic!” shouted our Marine escort. 

Crouching and running, the passen- 
gers raced into the Defense Attache’s 
Office, a reassuring structure with thick 
cement walls. From time to time we 
could feel the building shudder from in- 
coming rockets. About 500 evacuees 
were already waiting in line. One Ma- 
rine passed out green tags (“For you, 
not your baggage,” he explained). An- 
other, stripped to the waist, walked 
down the line with a bucket of ice wa- 
ter, reviving the dehydrated evacuees 
“You might as well sit down and be com- 
fortable,” an officer told us. “We've got 
500 people ahead of you, and the sec- 
ond show doesn’t start for two hours.” 
The walls quivered from a barrage of 
shells outside the building. “Sounds like 
the second show has started out there al- 
ready,” a correspondent remarked 

One woman, caught between a bus 
and the building when a shell burst, was 
carried inside unconscious, but only 
from fright. A European walked down 
the line asking everybody to sign a 500- 
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piaster note he wanted to keep as a sou- 
venir. Sister Fidema of the Good Shep- 
herd Convent in Saigon knelt over her 
suitcase and prayed. “I've been here four 
years,” she said later. “These have been 
good years until this week. But this has 
been the saddest ever.” The day before, 
90 children from the convent had been 
taken out to Tan Son Nhut but had been 
unable to get on a plane before the rock- 
et attack began. “Oh God, I hope they 
got home,” said Sister Fidema. 
. 

For the first time all day we began 
to get information. “The helos,” we were 
told, “are on the way.” Word was passed 
down the line: one suitcase and one 
handbag per evacuee. Just as our group 
of 50 prepared to leave, that rule was 
changed to make way for more passen- 
gers: the Marine at the door shouted, 
“No baggage!” Suitcases and bags were 
ripped open as evacuees fished for their 
passports, papers and other valuables. | 
said goodbye to my faithful Olivetti, 
grabbed my tape recorder and camera 
and got ready to run like hell. The door 
opened. Outside I could see helmeted, 
flak-jacketed Marines—lots of them 
—crouched against the building, their 
M-1l6s, M-79 grenade launchers and 
mortars all at the ready 

We could view the whole perimeter 
There was a road leading to a parking 
lot, and on the left was a tennis court 
that had been turned intoa landing zone. 





Two Sikorsky CH-53 Sea Stallions were 
sitting in the parking lot. I raced for it. 
Marines, lying prone, lined the area, but 
they were hard to see because their cam- 
ouflaged uniforms blended with the 
tropical greenery. I almost stepped on a 
rifle barrel poking out from under a bush 
as I entered the lot. 

The Sea Stallion was still 200 ft 
away, its loading ramp down and its ro- 
tors slashing impatiently. Fifty people, 
some lugging heavy equipment despite 
the order to abandon all baggage, piled 
in, One atop another: correspondents, 
photographers and Vietnamese men, 
women and children. The loadmaster 
raised the ramp, the two waist gunners 
gripped the handles of their M-16s, and, 
with about a dozen passengers still 
standing like subway straphangers, the 
helicopter lifted off. As the tail dipped, 
I could see towers of smoke rising from 
all over Tan Son Nhut. 

Beside us was a second Sea Stallion 
Tilting and swaying in unison, the two 
machines gained altitude. Saigon lay be- 
low, brown and smoky in the afternoon 
light, its serpentine river cutting a wide 
and winding swath through the city. I 
glanced at my watch: 3:52, five hours 
and ten minutes since our evacuation 
had commenced at the Continental Pal- 
ace Hotel. I tried to pick out the hotel 
from the air, but we were already too 
high, slipping southeast over veined pad- 
dyfields toward the sea 









VAST TENT CITY SET UP ON ISLAND OF GUAM TO HOUSE UP TO 40,000 SOUTH VIETNAMESE REFUGEES 


Now On to ‘Camp Fourtuitous 


The Marines had the dangerous job 
evacuating the last Americans and 
South Vietnamese from Saigon by heli- 
copter, Now a necessary but dreary job 
confronts the armed forces and swarms 
of bureaucrats: housing, processing and 
relocating an estimated 120,000 South 
Vietnamese refugees 

Tens of thousands of evacuees had 
already reached the three principal U.S 
‘staging areas” in the Pacific: Guam, 
Wake Island and Clark Air Force Base 
in the Philippines. Others were scattered 
on Saipan, 250 miles from Guam, where 
56 refugees landed after commandeering 
a South Vietnamese C-130; at the U.S 
naval base at Subic Bay, 110 miles from 
Clark, where about 6,000 were staying; 
and at Thailand's Utapao Airbase, 
where almost 3,000 Vietnamese sought 
refuge. Soon they would be moving on 
to three military bases on the U.S. main- 
land—Camp Pendleton, Calif., Fort 
Chaffee, Ark., and Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla.—where they will remain until the 
U.S. Government has figured out what 
to do with them (see THE NATION) 

Under pressure from the Philippine 
government, the U.S. had reduced the 
number of refugees it was sending to 
Clark and designated Guam as the pre- 
mier staging area in the Pacific. Worse 
still, Philippine officials threatened that 
they would arrest South Vietnamese mil- 
itary and government officials who were 
expected to arrive there at week's end 
aboard U.S. naval vessels: whether the 
Filipinos would choose to enter a US 
base to do so remained uncertain. At 
the same time, U.S. authorities were 
coping with disgruntled American evac- 
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uees who did not fancy their lodgings 
and were impatient to be on their way 
At Guam, a band of Americans staged 
an hour long sit-in on a bus until they 
were given better quarters. 

The operation was a logistical night- 
mare, particularly on Guam. In one 
night, Navy personnel transformed a 
tangle of spiky tangantangan trees and 
underbrush into what one poor speller 
christened “Camp Fourtuitous,” the be- 
ginnings of a temporary settlement 
which may house up to 40,000 evacu- 
ees. When the first group arrived at 6 
a.m., tents were in place and four-holer 
lavatories were set up. In succeeding 
nights, Seabees installed lights, field 
kitchens, showers and running water 


ortunately,” reported TIME Corre- 
spondent David Aikman, “the op- 
eration is almost entirely good- 
natured. The bearded sailors have 
won the admiration of everyone for their 
endurance. They worked the first 24 
hours without a break, then went into 
regular 12-hour shifts. Joshing with the 
kids and youths, flirting with the pretty 
Vietnamese girls, they and the Seabees 
seemed to think it was all a worthwhile 
lark—which turned out to be just the 
right attitude to make the Vietnamese 
feel at home.” One sailor decided at mid- 
week to marry the Vietnamese girl 
whose clothes he had helped wash on 
the previous Sunday, but whose full 
name he did not yet know 
Among the first Vietnamese evac- 
uees on Guam were old men and women, 
rambling, extended families and former 
U.S. Government employees. Last week 





a new and jaunty type appeared for the 
first time: flight-suited Vietnamese air 
force officers who had fled with their 
planes, their wives, children and cous- 
ins. Colonel The Ban Huu squeezed two 
passengers into the second seat of his A- 
37 fighter and headed for Thailand. Col- 
onel Dang Duy Lac, a transport pilot, 
somehow piled 200 passengers into his 
C-130 for the flight to Utapao. Lieut 
Tring Thiet Thach, 24, who escaped 
from Danang two months ago by swim- 
ming to a Vietnamese navy ship, took 
off from Tan Son Nhut in the midst of 
Communist rocket attacks. 

The folklore of the evacuation had 
it that a conspicuous number of bar girls 
had also succeeded in escaping from Sai- 
gon, and last week there was a rumor 
that a group of prostitutes had managed 
to set up an informal teahouse in the 
evacuation camp on Guam. The reports 
may Or may not prove out, but they tend- 
ed to obscure the fact that the majority 
of refugees represented the middle class 
or the privileged elite of South Vietnam- 
ese society, the ones with foreign edu- 
cations and foreign employers. A few 
were even rich. A volunteer worker at 
Camp Fourtuitous told Correspondent 
Aikman of seeing several Vietnamese 
with suitcases crammed with jewelry 
and money. According to gossip, one 
suitcase contained $1 million in cash 
“Out of envy or boredom,” wrote Aik- 
man, “many Vietnamese in the camp 
chose to believe this.” 

At first the big bottleneck in the pro- 
cess had been immigration. But last 
week the 80 immigration officers and 
clerks flown to Guam were working 12- 
to 16-hour shifts, processing 3,000 Viet- 
namese a day. By week’s end 17,000 ref- 
ugees had been cleared and were flown 
to the U.S. mainland 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO CESAR CHAVEZ 
FROM ERNEST AND JULIO GALLO 


Dear Mr. Chavez: 


You know that Gallo has a legally binding contract with the Teamsters Union; the 
union chosen by the Gallo farm workers to represent them. 


You know that Gallo cannot unilaterally break that contract any more than Gallo can 
break its contracts with the three AFL-CIO unions representing other Gallo workers. 


You know that, if Gallo yielded to your request, Gallo would violate its contract with 
the Teamsters and become subject to Teamster strikes, lawsuits and other harassment, 
including boycotts. 


You know that Gallo is now and always has been perfectly agreeable to an election 
if you and the Teamsters would agree to such an election, and if the results were 
legally binding and enforceable on all parties. 


You know that the answer to this problem is in legislation — not marches, boycotts, and 
demonstrations. 


You know that Gallo has long supported legislation, state or federal, to give farm 
workers and their employers the same rights, benefits and protection given most other 
American laborers and their employers under the National Labor Relations Act. 


You know that, so far, the only reason we do not have a California labor law like the 
National Labor Relations Act is because you oppose such a law. 


You know that California farm workers need and deserve such legislation, under 
which most other American labor has grown strong and prosperous. 


Isn’t it time, Mr. Chavez, that you change your position, and join the rest of organized 
labor and Gallo in seeking legislation to bring farm labor under the protection of the 


National Labor Relations Act, or an equivalent state law? 
WRITE YOUR LEGISLATORS TO INCLUDE FARM WORKERS UNDER THE NATION AL LABOR RELATIONS ACT OR ITS STATE EQUIVAL ENT. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE: E. & J. GALLO WINERY, P. 0. BOX 11H, MODESTO, CALIFORNIA %53} 














































SAIGON 


For more than a century Saigon has 
played coy mistress to a series of for- 
eign masters. Seemingly pliant, she has 
been occupied by Chinese conquerors, 
French colonialists, Japanese invaders 
and American troops. When the French 
arrived in 1862, Saigon was an unpre- 
possessing village of palm trees and 
straw shacks. Then homesick planners 
dreaming of Paris remade her to suit 
their own visions. Narrow, winding 
streets were rearranged into the neat ge- 
ometry of spacious public squares and 
broad boulevards. A twin-spired cathe- 
dral, an opera house, a palace were built 
to grace the squares. But if Saigon was 
kept in style by many, she was ultimate- 
ly possessed by none. Now her latest 
masters seem intent on making an hon- 


IMMOLATION OF BUDDHIST MONK (1963) 


AMBASSADOR BUNKER SURVEYS AMERICAN EMBASSY GROUNDS AFTER TET OFFENSIVE (1968 


Memories of a Fallen City 


est woman of Saigon. They have banned 
prostitution, dance halls and “acting like 
Americans.” They have also given her 
a new name: Ho Chi Minh city. 

With mixed feelings, a group of cur- 
rent and former TIME correspondents 
whose collective experience of Saigon 
spans the length of Indochina’s Thirty 
Years’ War pay their tribute: 


1945: A Euphoric Few Weeks 

I first reached Saigon with a small 
Oss detachment in August 1945. For a 
few weeks, the city lived in the eupho- 
ria of liberation from the Japanese. Sai- 
gon’s Cercle Sportif bubbled with thé 
dansant in the hot evenings. Ladies fash- 
ioned new gowns from their liberators’ 
parachutes. The Vietnamese seemed 
happy, justly proud that they had fought 
the Japanese while their French over- 
lords capitulated. The exhilaration 
faded when French troops began reoc- 
cupying their old garrisons in September 
anda French high commissioner arrived 
proclaiming that he had “not come out 
from France to turn Indochina over to 
the Indochinese.” 

In December 1945, I spent several 
weeks in Hanoi with instructions to 
make contact with Ho Chi Minh, then 
head of a provisional government in 
North Indochina. The last time we 
talked was after the French had landed 
a major force in Haiphong. We sipped 
Scotch (his) and smoked cigarettes 
(mine) long into the night. He was cer- 
tain, he said, that there would be a long 
war and that he would fight “whomever 
and wherever” for as long as it took 
Within months, Ho had left for the jun- 
gle, and the long war had begun 

—Frank White, former TIME 
correspondent 


INDOCHINA 


1956-59: Weekends with Diem 
From late 1956 to mid-1959, Sai- 
gon was still a haunting, lethargic beau- 
ty exuding an undertone of wicked ex- 
citement. The French, lately humiliated 
by Vo Nguyen Giap at Dien Bien Phu, 
skulked about, bitter and distrustful of 
the new top-dog foreigners from the 
U.S. You heard stories about district 
chiefs being garroted by the Commu- 
nists, but the violence seemed isolated 
and distant. More immediate was the 
prospect of an interview with President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, which meant that you 
had to visit the bathroom beforehand 
because he sometimes kept you six 
straight hours. The thing was to be 
Diem’s weekend guest at Cap St- 
Jacques, where his sister-in-law, the lis- 
some Mme. Nhu, led giggling moonlight 
hunts for crustaceans to put in Sun- 
day’s bouillabaisse. 
Across from the Majestic Hotel was 
a miniature golf course. The Vietnamese 
would not play, but they loved to watch 
the Americans. One evening, a sergeant 
missed 15 putts in a row. Fuming, he 
flung his putter into the Saigon River 
to the cheers of the Vietnamese. He 
was led away by buddies urging him 
to control his temper and think about 
“our relations with these people.” The 
golfer snarled: “Screw these people.” 
—James Bell, Atlanta bureau chief, 
TIME 


SUMMER 1963: We Are Winning 

The summer of 63 was the time of 
the great debate among foreign corre- 
spondents over how the war was going. 
General Paul Harkins, then the USS. 
military commander, swore that it was 
“well in hand.” Most of us disagreed. 
The late TIME Correspondent John 
Mecklin and I composed a song to the 
tune of Rock of Ages: 


We are winning, this I know, 
General Harkins tells me so. 

In the mountains, things are rough, 
In the Delta, mighty tough, 

But the V.C. will soon go, 

General Harkins tells me so 


One night, Harkins showed up un- 
beknownst to us and, sitting behind a 
post at the Majestic heard us sing the 
song. He did not smile. 

—Lee Griggs, Nairobi bureau chief, 

TIME 


FALL 1963: A Coded Signal 

When Buddhists began immolating 
themselves in the streets in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1963, the spectacle 
caused such revulsion in the US. that 
American aid to President Diem’s gov- 
ernment—virtually the only prop hold- 
ing it up—was suspended. That was 
the signal for his generals to move 
against him. 

“Please buy me one bottle of whis- 
ky at the PX,” said a message delivered 
to a reporter one night at the end of Oc- 
tober. It was a code, and the following 
day, “Big” Minh’s troops moved into the 
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Sometimes, a few simple words can straighten out 

a difficult problem. But making sure those words dont 

get distorted is anything but simple 
So we at Western Electric, using a Bell Labs design 

make a unique device for Bell Telephone Companies 

everywhere. A device that lets you be sure that you 

always sound like you, whether youre calling across 

the street or across the country Western Electric 
When someone wants his father to Know he's wel- 

come, we want to be sure his message comes through 

loud and clear We're part of the Bell System. 
We make your phone and the things that make it work We make things that bring people closer. 


city. From a roof 200 yds. away, I sawa 
white flag waving from a second-story 
window in Diem’s Gia Long Palace. An 
hour or so later, in another part of the 
city, Diem was shot, and the era of the 
generals began. 

— Murray Gart, chief of 

correspondents, TIMI 


1964-67: A Gut Feeling 

In the year after Diem’s assassina- 
tion there were, as I recall, eight coups 
and countercoups. The American mis- 
sion wrung its hands a good deal but dis- 
cerned in each new Premier a natural 
leader and a true friend of the U.S. The 
confusion deepened when U.S. Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge was replaced 
by Ambassador Maxwell Taylor, who 
was in turn replaced by Lodge. Mission 
sources gravely told newsmen that 1) it 
was fortunate to have a politician like 
Lodge in the embassy; 2) it was even 
more fortunate to have a military man 
like Taylor; 3) it was most fortunate of 
all to have Lodge back 

Late in 1967, I interviewed Robert 
Komer, then in charge of the pacifica- 
tion program. He wanted to know how 
things looked to me. On the surface, I 
said, pretty good. And yet somehow I 
felt that no real progress had been made, 
no matter what the computer statistics 
showed. Komer hooted. Did I rea/ly be- 
lieve my gut feeling against all those 
banks of computers? Yes, I said. Kom- 
er grinned. That, he said, was what had 
been wrong all along with the reporting 
from Viet Nam: reporters were more im- 
pressed by what they felt than by what 
was SO 

A litte more than a month later, 
the 1968 Communist Ter offensive rav- 
aged much of South Viet Nam 

—Frank McCulloch, managing 

editor, the Sacramento Bee 


1968: The Washable Ocelot 

The war was at its apogee in 1968 
Saigon had become the think center 
—and dumping ground—for an Amer- 
ican technology gone beserk. Into New- 
port harbor near Saigon, came airborne 
“sniffers” to detect the chemical traces 
of enemy troops and “sensors” to pick 
up the sound of Viet Cong footsteps. 

Inevitably, much of the graciousness 
was gone from Saigon by then. The city 
was cacophonous—the din of engines 
and horns, the wail of ambulance sirens, 
and the distant rumbling of artillery and 
air strikes. There were 750,000 regis- 
tered motor scooters and perhaps as 
many unregistered. Noxious blue fumes 
along the main streets denuded the tall 
trees of their leaves right up to the top 
We used to say that the best way to win 
the war would be to invite Ho Chi Minh 
to Saigon. After one look—and smell 
—he would say, “I don’t want any part 
of it.” 

The G.Ls who filled Saigon’s bars 
all helped make it the rip-off capital of 
the world. A friend of mine bought an 
ocelot on Tu Do Street. When it rained, 
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the spots washed off, and my friend had 
a plain house cat 
—Marsh Clark, senior correspondent 
TIME 


1971: Parable of the Fatted Dog 

When I ran into a bright, earnest 
young Army captain, a pacification ad- 
viser, I asked him about the mysterious 
process called Vietnamization. After an 
hour of talk about how the South Viet- 
namese were learning to take over the 
war, he finally started making sense. He 
told me the Parable of the Fatted Dog 

A year before, the captain had spot- 
ted a mangy pup on a Vietnamese gar- 
bage truck. He asked the driver what 
would become of it and was told that it 
would probably be killed for food. The 
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MME, NGO DINH NHU (1963) 
An undertone of wicked excitement. 


captain adopted the dog, and regularly 
fed it all-beef canned dog food from the 
States. But the captain did not want to 
bring the dog back home, and he did 
not want to leave it with the Vietnam- 
ese. “It would have ended up in some- 
one’s soup.” So, he had the animal killed 

His story was emblematic of the 
doublethink that had already become a 
cliché of the war: destroy the village to 
save it, expand the war to contain it 
Vietnamization, for that matter, was a 
word that meant exactly the opposite: 
Americanization, the final step in a long 
process of cultural assimilation. 

—Jon Larsen, editor, New Times 


1971: The Peeling Veneer 

The French and Americans tried to 
make Saigon over in their own image, 
but both ultimately failed. For the 
French, there were cathedrals and vil- 
las, good little restaurants and quiet lit- 
tle brothels. For the Americans, there 
were superhighways and superports, 
pizzerias and noisy little brothels. But 
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Saigon always had a rhythm of its own, 
a life that began to assert itself as soon 
as the foreign presence dimmed. 

The American veneer started to peel 
away in 1971 when Nixon's Vietnam- 
ization policy began taking hold and the 
G.Is headed home. The real Saigon 
came clearer: the narrow back streets 
and alleys honeycombed with tiny 
apartments, teeming with life that some- 
how retained order despite the crowd- 
ing; the animist charms and mirrors that 
warded off evil spirits and welcomed 
good ones. The foreigners were leaving, 
and Saigon was returning to itself. 

—Stanley Cloud, Washington 

correspondent, TIME 


1975: Twice-Told Tales 

Before jettisoning my shoulder bag 
and dashing to a waiting helicopter for 
what may be my last flight out of Sai- 
gon, I fished out a copy of the first story 
I ever filed from Viet Nam. It was dat- 
ed July 8, 1948. In that year, the Viet 
Cong were called the Viet Minh, and 
they were fighting against Vietnamese 
government troops, French soldiers, for- 
eign legionnaires and black mercenaries 
from Senegal and Morocco. When I re- 
read that story, my first and last days 
in Viet Nam seemed somehow indistin- 
guishable. Excerpt: “The French hoped 
to pull large non-Communist nationalist 
resistance units away from the Commu- 
nist-controlled Viet Minh. But instead 
of winning nationalists away from Ho 
Chi Minh’s camp, they are driving them 
to it.” Excerpt: “Saigon belongs to the 
French in the day and the Viet Minh at 
night. The faint, sporadic sputtering of 
machine-gun fire and thudding artillery 
disturb the night's peace.” 

— Roy Rowan, Hong Kong bureau 

chief, TIME 
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‘You Are Always With Us, Uncle Ho’ 


In the patriotic struggle against U.S. 
aggression, we shall have indeed to un- 
dergo more difficulties and sacrifices, but 
we are sure to win total victory. This is 
an absolute certainty. 

—The Last Testament 

of Ho Chi Minh, 1969 


As the chilling wail of sirens sound- 
ed over Hanoi last week, a radio an- 
nouncer quickly reassured his listeners 
that U.S. bombers were not on their way 
“Don’t run for the air-raid shelters,” he 
said. “Let us celebrate the great victo- 
ry.” The citizens of Hanoi needed no en- 
couragement. Normally the most staid 
and restrained of people, they exploded 
in an all-day celebration that rivaled 
Rio's carnival in exuberance. 

The timing was almost perfect 
News of Saigon’s fall reached Hanoi at 
9:30 on the morning before May Day 
Within minutes, traffic snarled to a halt 
as drivers hopped out of trucks and au- 
tos to join in street dances. Firecrackers 
exploded everywhere, and bells rang 
joyously. Jubilant factory workers and 
office employees, teachers and pupils 
poured into the center of town. From a 
huge poster high on the fagade of the 
Central Information Hall, overlooking 
the confluence of the city’s main thor- 
oughfares, Ho Chi Minh, clad in the 
green fatigues of the Viet Nam People’s 
Army, smiled benignly on the joyful 
crowds. The big letters on the poster 
read: YOU ARE ALWAYS MARCHING 
WITH US, UNCLE HO. 

Indeed he was. The final assault on 


Saigon was code-named the Ho Chi 
Minh Campaign. When Saigon col- 
lapsed, it was promptly rechristened Ho 
Chi Minh city. In the streets of rejoic- 
ing Hanoi, the most frequently ex- 
changed greeting was “Ho Chi Minh 
muon nam" (Long live Ho Chi Minh) 

Propaganda bombast aside, Ho Chi 
Minh, dead or alive, provided the cru- 
cial element in North Viet Nam's as- 
tonishing victory. No statesman now 
alive, except Yugoslavia’s Tito and Chi- 
na’s Mao, has so shaped his country’s 
destiny. With his skill, cunning, sense 
of history and unshakable will, he turned 
a peasant and impoverished country into 
a force that exhibited fervor and zeal 
rarely matched in this century 

a 

To a remarkable degree, Ho's life 
prepared him for his mission. He was 
born in 1890 in the province of Nghe 
An in what then was part of France's 
sprawling Far Eastern empire, and to- 
day is North Viet Nam. According to 
local myth, “a man born in Nghe An 
will oppose anything.” His father, a 
magistrate, lost his post because of his 
links to the anti-French movement. His 
mother, who died when Ho was ten, 
once was arrested for stealing French 
arms for the rebels 

After studies in Hué and Saigon, Ho 
worked his way as a cabin boy aboard 
a ship to Europe. There, supporting him- 
self with odd jobs (pastry cook at Lon- 
don’s Carlton Hotel, photo retoucher in 
Paris), he became enamored of Com- 
munism as the means of overthrow- 





NORTH VIETNAMESE CELEBRATING SURRENDER OF SAIGON IN STREETS OF HANOI! 
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HO CHI MINH IN HANOI (1954) 


ing his country’s imperialist burden 

By 1923 Ho was a student at the 
Toilers of the East University in Mos- 
cow. Next he went to China. After 
Chiang Kai-shek turned on the Com- 
munists and drove them underground 
in 1927, Ho spent the next 13 years shut- 
tling between Moscow and China—with 
stopovers in Chiang's prisons. Behind 
bars, Ho honed his talent for writing po- 
etry and began developing an avuncular 
manner that carefully masked his guile 
and ruthlessness. On occasion he would 
betray rival nationalist leaders to the 
French police and then donate the re- 
ward to the party 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
Ho returned to Indochina to organize a 
resistance movement against the invad- 
ing Japanese. Toward the end of the war, 
he courted American intelligence offi- 
cers in the hope that the U.S. would 
plead his cause. As Japan collapsed, he 
proclaimed an independent republic of 
Viet Nam, but the French, determined 
to regain the empire, refused to deal with 
him. After nine years of war, Ho’s Viet 
Minh guerrillas bled France into ex- 
haustion. But at the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference, he was rewarded with only the 
northern half of the country 

The U.S., which Ho long thought of 
as a potential friend, backed the South 
Vietnamese regime and automatically 
became his new enemy. He completely 
outperformed Washington in the manip- 
ulation of world opinion, making the 
US. appear as a brutal oppressor while 
never admitting the aggressions of his 
own army against the South. In the end, 
the U.S. did what he always said it 
should do—go home. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Henry Makes the Best of It 


Henry Kissinger seemed like his old 
selflast week, calm, humorous, thoughtful 
and persuasive, reported TIME’s Wash- 
ington bureau chief Hugh Sidey. He is 
making a determined effort, at a mo- 
ment when much of the world calls his 
policies a failure and the U.S. with- 
drawal from Viet Nam a debacle, to 
put the best face on things. The Sec- 
retary of State appears ready to launch 
a new period of foreign policy evolution 
and innovation—if events let him. He 
thinks they will, concludes Sidey, a long- 
time observer of the Secretary 

The final Viet Nam convulsion was 
not exactly what he wanted or thought 
would happen, but now it is over and 
Kissinger is known to believe that we 
came out better than we might have 
The Secretary realizes full well that 
there will be public and congressional 
post-mortems, but he doubts that the 
American people are going to sustain in- 
terest in a recriminatory debate for more 
than a few months 


issinger, it can safely be said, will 
not resign. He wants to finish the 
term with Ford—if the President 
wants him, and Kissinger has no 
doubts now that Ford does. The Sec- 
retary might have resigned if Nixon had 
survived Watergate, or if he himself had 
succeeded in the Middle East and Viet 
Nam had not gone under. But now he 
will not, even though he has accumu- 
lated some rather impressive enemies, 
which was perhaps inevitable once Nix- 
on left the scene 
Lately, Ford and Kissinger have 
been working on the agenda for the 
NATO summit meeting in Brussels this 
month. At first, they thought that they 
might launch a series of new diplomat- 
ic initiatives to show the world that the 
US. is not moribund. But then they de- 
cided that that might aggravate the 
problem of credibility more than it 
would help. Thus the approach at Brus- 
sels will be steady and low-key. Ford, 
who will set aside time for every head 
of state in private, will not propose 
sweeping reappraisals but will reaffirm 
old ties, old friendships and promise new 
dimensions to the programs that exist, 
the alliances that endure. After Brus- 
sels, however, Ford will meet with Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat in Salzburg 
and will visit Spain and Italy, two Med- 
iterranean countries whose fragile po- 
litical future might be affected by leftist 
currents in Portugal 
These are tricky times, Kissinger be- 
lieves. There is considerable concern 
abroad about the ability of a President 
to conduct foreign policy—specifically 
to give his word on a matter. The wor- 
ries are not so much directed at Ford 
and Kissinger as at the American sys- 
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tem. A President may well decide he 
wants to do something, but even if he 
pledges to do it, will Congress in its pre- 
sent mood allow it? Kissinger believes 
he can cope with that question. Indeed, 
he believes that the Congress will be far 
more conciliatory on the new foreign 
policy issues. Getting Watergate and 
Viet Nam behind us may work some 
minor miracles in terms of mood, at- 
mosphere and the ability to move things 
along now 

One of Kissinger’s hopes is that the 
press and his critics will look upon his 
foreign policy failures as mistakes of 
judgment rather than exercises in du- 
plicity. Of course, there were times when 
he was less than perfectly candid, and 
when he seemed to be talking out of both 
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sides of his mouth at once. But he be- 
lieves that within the context of the 
human experience his mistakes were not 
as bad as some journalists would have 
us believe 

Kissinger feels that had we given 
South Viet Nam the aid that it wanted 
and that the Administration felt was 
needed, the fall of the Saigon govern- 
ment might have been delayed another 
two or three or more years. That, in Kis- 
singer's view, would have been better 
for this country. A new Administration 
would have been in place; Nixon, Kis- 
singer and the war would have been far- 
ther back in the national consciousness 
But the end result would have been the 
same for Viet Nam 

Could we have won that war? Kis- 
singer is known to doubt it. Even if the 
U.S. had unleashed massive bombing 
back in the mid-1960s, the results in the 
1970s might have been the same. The 
cost in dollars would have been im- 
mense. But then, after a time, those lit- 
Ue men padding around in rubber san- 
dals carrying their mortars probably 
would have been right back in South 
Viet Nam raising hell 

The current argument about secret 
agreements is understandable, in Kis- 
Singer's view, but not very important 
He feels reasonably clean on that one 
The Secretary still believes that the 
American exit from Viet Nam as de- 
vised by Nixon was proper and best for 
the nation 

Kissinger believes that we are in for 
a fascinating period of realignment in 
Southeast Asia. Viet Nam, with 42 mil- 
lion people and a good army, will be 
the major force. Cambodia and Laos will 
be satellites of Hanoi. With the Soviet 
Union and China in competition for in- 
fluence, it would not surprise the Sec- 
retary if in five years or so there could 
be some feelers to us to come back and 
help stabilize things. Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia will spend the next cou- 
ple of years aligning themselves with 
Hanoi. With luck, nothing drastic will 
happen to them. China is now afraid 
that we might leave that part of the 
world entirely, and so Kissinger believes 
it will hold North Korea back from any 
drastic action. Japan and the Philip- 
pines are manageable 

The real danger now is what the So- 
viets will decide to do. So far it looks 
O.K. But if the U.S.S.R. and its friends 
decide that this is a time in which the 
U.S. is vulnerable, then there could be 
a series of nasty incidents 

The Middle East is the powder keg 
We have come to the point, the Sec- 
retary feels, when our actions must 
anger both the Israelis and the Arabs 
That is hazardous, but less so than not 
doing anything, which probably would 
mean a war within the next twelve 
months. Aside from the Middle East, the 
world looks pretty good to the Secre- 
tary. Most leaders seem to be respond- 
ing to the desires of their people for 
peace 
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OPINION 


After the Fall: 


After the surrender of Saigon, T\Mt 
asked a number of Americans who, as 
planners or participants, critics or casu- 
alties, were closely involved with the war 
in Vier Nam for their reactions to the 
Communist victory and their reflections 
on the meaning of the generation-long 
conflict. The answers 


GENERAL WILLIAM WESTMORELAND, 61 
former commander of U.S. forces in 
South Viet Nam, retired in Charleston 
S.C.: “It was heartbreaking, but it was 
not surprising. I've gone through the an- 
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Reactions and Rationales 


guish of seeing Viet Nam deteriorate bit 
by bit. I must say the process has been 
more rapid than I thought would be the 
case. It was a sad day in the glorious his- 
tory of our country. But elements in this 
country have been working for this end 
We failed. We let an ally down. But it 
was inevitable after Congress pulled the 
rug out from under the President with 
the War Powers Act. Hanoi was home 
free at that moment, for our only trump 
was gone. Other countries in Southeast 
Asia must be lonely and frightened. Peo- 
ple who dismiss the domino theory are 
all wet.” 

HUBERT HUMPHREY, 63, Democratic 
Senator from Minnesota and Lyndon 
Johnson's Vice President: “There's great 
sadness when you see the collapse of part 
of a country, when you see the incred- 
ible suffering, turmoil and panic which 
gripped so many. We shouldn't feel 
though, that we've let anyone down. No 
outside force can save a country that 
lacks the will or political leadership 
What we've learned is that there aren't 
American answers for every problem in 
the world. We made judgments about 
that part of the world based on our ex- 
perience in Europe. We were a world 
power with a half-world knowledge. It's 
clear that there’s blame enough for 
all of us. I include myself 

DEAN RUSK, 65, Secretary 
of State under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, pro- 
fessor of international law at 
the University of Georgia’s 
law school: “What we've got 
to do is look hard at what we 
mean when we talk about col- 
lective security. If it’s going 
to cost us 50,000 dead every 
decade, we're not very secure 
and our security isn’t collec- 
tive. One caution for young 
people: if they reject the mis- 
takes of their fathers—and 
I'm one of them—they should 
not endorse the mistakes of 
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their grandfathers [/.e., an isolationist at- 
titude]. I think both the Republicans and 
the Democrats should suspend politics 
for the rest of this year. We've got to 
put our heads together and quietly de- 
bate the direction in which we wish to 
proceed, as we did immediately after 
World War II.” 

WILLIAM BUNDY, 57, foreign policy 
adviser to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, editor of Foreign Affairs: “On 
balance the war must surely be judged 
a tragedy with devastating consequences 
for the people of both Viet Nam and 
the United States. But the choices still 
seem to me to have been very hard ones 
How much is it worth to give a nation a 
chance? Because we lost we shouldn't 
beat our breast. It was a close choice 
with moral factors on both sides. On a 
wider view, buying time for the nations 
of Southeast Asia to stabilize their gov- 
ernments was the major reason for our 
actions. Thus there is faint consolation 
in the fact that such countries as Thal 
land, Singapore, Indonesia and Malay 
sia are not in all that bad shape 

CLARK CLIFFORD, 68, Lyndon John- 
son's Secretary of Defense, a Washing- 
ton attorney: “It is the best result as far 
as the people of South Viet Nam are con- 
cerned. The fall of Saigon means a civil 
war has ended. What I hope it means 
in the US. is intelligent analysis—no re- 
criminations, but a national debate 
Asking basic questions like ‘How did we 
get into this?’ would imbed Viet Nam 
in our consciousness so we might never 
make this kind of mistake again 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 70, former 
Senator from Arkansas and former 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, a member of a Wash- 
ington law firm: “We should put this 
down to experience, and from here on 
we should be much more mature, more 
cautious and more responsible in our ap- 
proach to these matters. Americans 
have assumed a certain godliness, a cer- 
tain feeling that everything we did was 
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just wonderful while every- 
one else was either bad or 
questionable. One of our 
greatest faults has been a con- 
temptuous, supercilious atti- 
tude—calling the other side 


‘gooks’ and ‘charlies’ I 
think all that’s happened 


should induce a certain pe- 
riod of introspection.” 

GEORGE BALL, 65, Under 
Secretary of State in the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations and now an invest- 
ment banker in New York 
City, who opposed the commitment 
of U.S. forces to Southeast Asia: “It 
always seemed that this would be the 
denouement. It was clear when the 
Paris accords were signed that they 
would be violated by both sides— and 
they were. Now we must be careful 
to read the right lessons for the fu- 
ture. First, we must be critical and 
cautious where and how we commit 
American power. In South Viet Nam 
there was no political structure suf- 
ficiently sturdy to bear the weight of 
our power. Second, we must be cer- 
tain when forces are committed in 
support of American interests that 
our interests are more than marginal, 
as was not the case in Viet Nam.” 

DANIEL ELLSBERG, 44, former Rand 
Corp. consultant who made the Penta- 
gon papers public: “All the commenta- 
tors seem to have emphasized the trag- 
edy, humiliation and sadness of all this 
I think it was somewhat perverse to re- 
act only to that aspect of the events at 
the moment when the war was finally 
coming gloriously to a conclusion. It was 
the will of the American people, ex- 
pressed to Congress, that ended this war 
now. That's the best possible celebration 
of the Bicentennial of the American 
Revolution that I can imagine.” 

HAROLD HARMON, 57, a retired 
Army lieutenant colonel who was one 
of the first 17 U.S. advisers sent to Viet 
Nam in 1954: “If we had pulled out ten 
years ago, Viet Nam would have fallen 
then. If we had stayed on another ten 
years, they still would have collapsed 
when we pulled out. This is a battle we 
lost. You can’t win them all.” 

SAM BROWN, 31, a key organizer be- 
hind Senator Eugene McCarthy's 1968 
presidential campaign and the 1969 
antiwar moratoriums, state treasurer of 
Colorado: “My first reaction was one of 
hollowness. The reason, I guess, is that I 
don’t see that the fall of Saigon gives re- 
birth to any of those things that the war 
killed, to any new hope or ideal or vision 
“It doesn’t wash away the hostile divi- 
sions of the last 15 years in this country 
The group of people who make our for- 
eign policy are the same men who have 
made the decisions for the last 20 years 
—and made them badly.” 

JANE FONDA, 37, actress and anti- 
war activist: “What happened is what 
happened to us 200 years ago: a revolu- 
tion for independence, playing itself out 
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WITH TOM HAYDEN IN SANTA MONICA 


in Viet Nam. To say Saigon has ‘fall- 
en’ is to say that the 13 colonies ‘fell’ 
two centuries ago.” 

TOM HAYDEN, 35, is Fonda's hus- 
band, a founder of the Students for a 
Democratic Society and a longtime 
peace-movement leader: “A couple 
of times I was close to tears thinking 
of the faces of the people I've seen in 
Viet Nam over the last ten years, think- 
ing how happy they must be. This is the 
first time in over 100 years that country 
hasn't been occupied in one form or an- 
other by either French or American 
troops. Now they're able to try and put 
their house in order. But ending the war 
is only half the goal. The other half is 
learning the lessons of the war so it 
doesn't happen again.” 

JOHN FERMIN, 32, a former Army 
PFC, lost a leg during his five months in 
Viet Nam. He is now recuperating from 
a liver operation in Manhattan’s VA 
hospital: “I don’t think we had any right 
over there. I don’t mind helping the peo- 
ple, but they should have fought the war 
themselves. But I figured that if we were 
there to fight, we should fight to win. We 
got into it halfway and I came home with 
half a leg. America is a powerful coun- 
try. She stands for human rights. She's 
ashamed. She should be.” 

THOMAS HYLAND, 30. was seriously 
wounded by a mortar shell while serving 
as a military adviser in Viet Nam in De- 
cember 1968. He is special counsel for 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in the New York region. “I paid 
with almost two years of my life for 
something I don’t have the answers to 
The Government owes us a debt that is 
signed in blood to explain why Tom Hy- 
land and others like him went there 
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When I hear Ford say let’s forget about 
the past, I get more enraged. That's bull- 
shit. My brother-in-law wakes up every 
day without his legs. How can he forget? 
I suffered a great deal. I can think of 
days when I lived from one morphine 
shot to the next. Is it true that this was a 
waste?” 

DEAN KAHLER, 25, Kent State Uni- 
versity student who was wounded by a 
National Guardsman’s bullet in May 
1970 and paralyzed for life: “All I could 
think about is that we are finally out of 
there. If it had happened five years ago. 
I might not be sitting here this way to- 
day. If nothing else, student dissent and 
student opinion finally reached the old- 
er people, people who run this country.” 

COMMANDER RICHARD STRATTON, 
43, who spent six years and two months 
in a North Vietnamese prison; “Amer- 
ican disengagement from Viet Nam was 
inevitable, but the manner in which we 
did it was embarrassing. I certainly 
thought we owed it to the Vietnamese 
to show a little more class than that 
We led them down the primrose path 
and left them hanging on the end of the 
limb. Then we sawed it off. So why 
should we be surprised when we sce 
them fall? As for me, I did everything I 
could. I can face myself in the mirror, I 
don’t know how many other Americans 
like Jane Fonda can say the same thing.” 
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REFUGEES 





A Cool and Wary Reception 


The final U.S. act in the Viet Nam 
drama threatened to divide Americans 
deeply. For the most part, they applaud- 
ed their Government's efforts to save ref- 
ugees’ lives. But they reacted warily and 
skeptically, blending legitimate eco- 
nomic concerns with ugly racist and 
xenophobic fears, to news that thou- 
sands of refugees would be brought to 
the U.S. Of 1,491 adults questioned re- 
cently by the Gallup poll, only 36% 
thought that the refugees should be per- 
mitted to live in the U.S.; 54% said that 
they should be kept out. 

The public hostility stemmed in part 
from confusion over how many refugees 
there were (estimate at week's end 
about 120,000) and what would happen 
to them. The situation was further com- 
plicated by a vitriolic fight between Con- 
gress and the White House over a bill 
to aid the refugees. President Gerald 
Ford urged the House to rush through 
a $327 million aid package that had 
cleared the Senate a week earlier. The 
bill had originally been intended to au- 
thorize the use of U.S. troops in remov- 
ing Americans and some endangered 
Vietnamese from South Viet Nam, as 
well as pay for the evacuation and pro- 
vide aid for the refugees. The troop pro- 
vision, of course, had been outdated by 
events, and Ford assured Congress that 
it would never be used 

A largely Democratic majority of 
House members, however, was reluctant 
to set an unnecessary precedent that 
might extend presidential warmaking 
powers; the bill was defeated by a vote 
of 246 to 162. Ford was outraged and de- 
clared that the vote reflected “fear and 
misunderstanding, rather than charity 
and compassion.” He demanded that 
Congress act quickly on a new aid bill, 
arguing that “to do otherwise would be 
a repudiation of the finest principles and 
traditions of America.” 

There was little doubt that Congress 
would eventually appropriate money for 
the refugees, possibly even the $500 mil- 
lion that State Department officials es- 
timate will be needed over the next year 
But the fight between Ford and Con- 
gress helped fuel a growing controversy 
across the nation over how far the U.S 
obligation to the Vietnamese refugees 
extended. As the first planeloads of ref- 
ugees reached resettlement centers in 
the US. (see box next page), TIME cor- 
respondents found that most Americans 
were torn between a natural desire to 
help the war victims and fears, often 
greatly exaggerated, that they would add 
to U.S. economic and social problems. 
The dilemma of Mark Romagnoli of 


Manchester, N.H., a researcher for the 
state legislature, was typical. Said he: “I 
can't make up my mind. There are so 
many people here at home who need 
aid, and we've given so much away to 
outsiders. But then I also feel that we're 
responsible for what happened to the 
refugees, so we ought to help them.” 

Racial Prejudice. In letters and 
telephone calls to public officials, many 
people urged that little or no help be 
given to the refugees. Some opposition 
was clearly based on racial prejudice 
Republican Representative Burt Talcott 
of California reported some feeling 
among his constituents “that, damn it, 
we have too many Orientals.” Declared 
John Follmer, a St. Louis house paint- 
er: “They couldn't fight their own war, 
so the hell with them. Let them stay in 
their own country.” Said David Collins, 
a veteran of the war who now teaches 
political science at Georgia State Uni- 
versity: “Viet Nam seems a long way 
away to me now and I don't think we 
want to be reminded of it.” 

Much of the opposition was based 
on fears that the U.S. would have dif- 
ficulty in absorbing all of the Vietnam- 
ese. The State Department tried to per- 
suade other countries to accept some of 
the refugees but met with little success 
To calm American apprehension, offi- 
cials argued that about a quarter of the 
Vietnamese would be joining relatives 
already in the U.S., and that only about 
a third would eventually want jobs, add- 
ing infinitesimally to the country’s pre- 
sent army of unemployed 

Immigration officials could not even 
estimate how many of the refugees spoke 
English, had marketable job skills and 
could be readily assimilated. As a re- 
sult, many Americans were still con- 
vinced that the refugees might become 
a costly and unjustifiable burden on 
U.S. social services. Declared Ralph 
Siverson, a druggist in Hendricks, 
Minn.: “If they can pay their way, it’s 
great. But we don’t owe them an un- 
employment check.” Asked Judith 
Chan, an accountant in Marin Coun- 
ty, Calif: “What are these people going 
to do to our taxes and welfare rolls?” 

Some opposition to the resettlement 
program came from liberals who might 
have been expected to back an open- 
door policy. Margery Swann, an employ- 
ec of the American Friends Service 
Committee, felt U.S. aid might be better 
spent in Viet Nam. Said she: “What we 
hope is that the refugees here, when they 
see things calm down over there, will go 
home to rebuild their lives.” 

A few former opponents of the war 
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The Agony of Arrival 


Day after day, as artillery fire thundered a somber greet- 
ing from a nearby range, the buses disgorged their weary 
passengers. Vietnamese refugees were arriving at their first 
destination in America: Camp Pendleton in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Small-businessmen and Saigon bureaucrats, their 
faces etched with fatigue and suffering, their tight-lipped 
wives stifling tears, their children staring blankly in the 
bright sunlight, filed into the camp. There they were issued 
mattresses, bedclothes and kits containing toilet articles, 
sandals and one candy bar each. Inside the tents and Quon- 
set huts hastily erected for the emergency, the refugees final- 
ly gave way to emotions stored up over weeks of anxiety. 
In their first communal act in America, they embraced and 
wept. 

That scene will be repeated many times, not only at Pen- 
dleton but at Fort Chaffee, Ark., and Florida’s Eglin Air 
Force Base until the thousands of refugees are processed by 
the U.S. Government and ushered into American life. Like 
last week’s first arrivals, many of the refugees will undoubt- 
edly be bewildered by the impersonal routine of the camps. 
They will be given a medical exam, fingerprinted by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, issued a Social Secu- 
rity card, tested for their job skills and command of English, 
and interviewed about a U.S. sponsor. Without one, no Viet- 
namese can leave the base. 

The sponsor assumes a moral responsibility to help ref- 
ugees find lodging and a job. No fewer than seven volunteer 
service agencies* are now searching for potential sponsors 
around the US. It is a familiar task for the agencies, which 
have assisted many past immigrant groups, but the Vietnam- 
ese effort is more difficult because they are arriving in such a 
rush. While they are awaiting processing and a sponsor, the 
refugees must adjust to crude living conditions in huts and 
tents that are baked under the Southern sun. 

Because of the rapid exodus, U.S. Government officials 
were caught unprepared, and have fallen behind in the pro- 
cessing. “Organization!”’ scoffed Stuart Callison, an Agency 
for International Development official assigned to Pendle- 
ton. “We beat the first load of refugees here by an hour and a 
half. That’s how organized we are. I haven't the vaguest idea 
what's going on. I get all my news out of the Los Angeles 
Times.” William Wild, another AID official who is in charge 
of the Pendleton operation, considered himself in business 
once he was able to lease a small data-processing machine 
*The seven: International Rescue Committee, Inc., Church World Services, 


Lutheran World Council, U.S. Catholic Conference, Tolstoy Foundation 
United HIAS Service, American Fund for Czech Relief. 
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for 90 days. “I’m operating on $40 million left over from the 
Cambodian foreign assistance funds,” he groaned. “We could 
be in trouble if Congress doesn’t quickly approve the appro- 
priation for the refugees,” 

Like most immigrants before them, the Vietnamese are 
sad about the life they have left behind and apprehensive 
about what lies ahead in America. “We are getting bona fide 
refugees without anything or anybody,” says INS Official Don 
Day at Pendleton. “I never know what will happen to me, 
only what has happened to me,” mourned Hoan Lac, 39, a psy- 
chotherapist, who cried softly as she rocked her two-year-old 
child. “I have many friends in this country, but I have lost 
their addresses. I had to leave Viet Nam in 50 minutes.” 
Pham An Thanh, 40, once a prosperous marketing manager 
for a paper and sugar distributing company in Viet Nam, 
fought back the tears as he noted that his current net worth 
is $4. “You know,” he said in broken English as he fingered 
his worn trousers, “when I go, I forgot to put on my good 
clothes.” Then he mused: “I believe I have a good future 
here. I think the Americans in the end are good people. I 
think. I hope.” 

. 

Despite the screening in Guam, some obviously unqual- 
ified refugees reached the U.S. Parts of Pendleton resembled 
Saturday night in Saigon, as bar girls clad in tight-fitting slacks 
flirted with Marines. An Air Force officer admitted that the 
eight women accompanying him were not, strictly speaking, 
dependents. “I'm not married to any of them, and I'm not re- 
lated to any of them either,” he said. “I met them when I was 
stationed in Nam, and I felt I had to get them out. The au- 
thorities must have known I was lying, but they realized it 
was the only way to save their lives.” 

For all the trauma of their arrival, the Vietnamese will 
probably fare as well in America as past immigrants. They 
will not have the impact of the 650,000 Cubans who fled 
from Castro and settled largely—and for the most part suc- 
cessfully—in Miami. They are more likely to scatter through- 
out the country in the manner of the 38,000 Hungarians 
who escaped to America after the 1956 revolution was 
crushed by the Soviets. Like the Cubans and the Hungar- 
ians, the Vietnamese are mostly middle-class people who 
should be able to overcome social obstacles and make a 
decent living. Says INS Commissioner Leonard Chapman: 
“The Vietnamese are hard-working, honorable, highly re- 
ligious, artistic, and they have a great sense of family.” 
Their staying power, moreover, has already been cruelly 
tested. Notes Harvard Sociologist Tom Pettigrew: “In such 
a murderous war, most people would not have shown them- 
selves to be tough and so persistent. I think these qualities 
will show up in the refugees.” 
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THE NATION 


worried about the political alignment of 
the refugees. Philip Weber, a member 
of Boston's Indochina Peace Campaign. 
feared that many refugees would be- 
come active in right-wing politics and 
that some would serve as “the next gen- 
eration of CIA agents in Asia, just as the 
Cubans were in Latin America.” 
Softened Attitude. It seemed 
probable, however, that opposition 
would dwindle as Americans learned 
more about the refugees. That seemed 
to be happening in the communities near 
the refugee resettlement centers: Camp 
Pendleton, Calif.; Fort Chaffee, Ark.; 
and Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. All three 
areas have high unemployment rates 
(14% in Florida), and residents feared 


at first that the bulk of the refugees 
would be settled permanently in their 
communities 

Apprehensions eased after the State 
Department promised that the Vietnam- 
ese would be dispersed throughout the 
country. At week’s end, residents’ atti- 
tudes had softened and many were con- 
tributing blankets and clothing for refu- 
gees. Moreover, many people near the 
camps look forward to temporary eco- 
nomic benefits from the refugees. Aides 
to Arkansas Senator Dale Bumpers re- 
ported that the resettlement program 
would pump about $10 per refugee per 
day into the Fort Chaffee area economy 

In the end, most Americans seemed 
likely to agree that for moral reasons 


the U.S. had no choice but to help the 
refugees. Said Political Scientist Wesley 
Fishel of Michigan State University 
“Whether we bring them here to this 
country or find places for them to settle 
elsewhere, that’s irrelevant. If we lose 
our compassionate touch with helping 
mankind, we'll lose a part of our 
tradition.” There were also more prac- 
tical arguments in favor of helping the 
refugees make new lives for themselves 
in the U.S. Said Democratic Represen- 
tative Thomas E. Morgan, chairman of 
the House International Relations Com- 
mittee: “What are we going to do? 
Throw them back into the water? Now 
that they are here we have to take care 
of them.” 


The Final Commitment: People 


The Viet Nam War seems endless in 
its capacity to generate unpleasant sur- 
prises. The latest is the unexpected hos- 
tility to accepting Vietnamese refugees 
into the U.S. It has surfaced suddenly 
with considerable fervor, and for a vari- 
ety of often contradictory reasons, all 
over the country. Senator McGovern, 
the 1972 presidential peace candidate, 
says: “I think the Vietnamese are better 
off in Viet Nam, including the orphans.” 
The manager of a John Birch Society 
bookstore near the new refugee tent city 
at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida is 
afraid of “tropical diseases floating 
around.” Right-wingers worry that there 
might be Communists among the refu- 
gees; those who opposed the war suspect 
that too many are corrupt generals and 
profiteering businessmen who were able 
to push or bribe their way to safety 


America’s unemployed see new rivals 
for scarce jobs. A Gallup poll last week 
found 54% of all Americans opposed to 
admitting Vietnamese refugees to live in 
the US., and only 36% in favor 

The refugees themselves, with their 
Leatherette suitcases and string-tight- 
ened plastic bags—those who were priv- 
ileged and got reserved seats, those who 
scrambled and were saved—are so mot- 
ley and undefinable that some among 
them can be used to prove any argu- 
ment, except the one about communi- 
cable diseases, which inspection shows 
them not to have. They include those 
who bribed their way out; those who 
made quick marriages—as well as those 
who mastered English and technical 
knowledge and worked for IBM or the 
Department of Defense or Chase Man- 
hattan; those who are trained doctors 
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or pharmacists; those who out of reli- 
gious belief or political conviction made 
themselves early enemies of the new re- 
gime; those whose service in the Viet- 
namese army or government or whose 
working for the U.S. guaranteed their ar- 
rest, their “re-education,” or in some 
cases their death. Most, though they 
looked as ragtag as any fleeing refugee, 
are urban and middle-class 

Few freedom trains greet them with 
welcome flags flying. Yet it could be said 
that those Vietnamese also chose free 
dom, much like those who by a similar 
tangle of fears, principles and ambitions 
were among the 400,000 mostly East- 
ern European refugees admitted to the 
US. after World War II, the 38,000 who 
fled here after the Hungarian revolution 
in 1956, and the 650,000 mostly middle- 
class Cubans who escaped or left Cas- 
tro’s Cuba 

As John Kennedy said, the US. is 
a nation of immigrants; since 1820, when 
the Government first began keeping 
score, nearly 50 million have been ad- 
mitted. Since the first census of 1790 
(which showed a population roughly 
75% of British origin), there have been 
vast waves of immigrants, and some- 
times counterwaves of hostility, which 
surfaced in the Know-Nothing anti 
foreign agitations of the 1850s and the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. In the 
1840s and 1850s, hundreds of thousands 
of Germans fled poverty and political 
unrest; nearly a million Irish came af. 
ter the potato famine; the biggest wave 
(nearly 8 million) swept over Ellis Is 
land from Hungary, Italy and Russia be 
tween 1901 and 1910. Though Amer- 
icans have long prided themselves on 
their open hospitality, as the land has 
filled up they have more closely guard- 
ed the door. They have set quotas, pre- 
ferring to admit those with ties to peo- 
ple already here. But stirred by 
resistance to tyranny, or moved by those 
—in Eastern Europe, Cuba or elsewhere 
—who might have counted on American 
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Youre standing on a remote mountain 
pear the Andes. Before you 


praw! the massive ruins of an 





ancient fortress that hid from the 


world for centuries. Above you 
clouds pass close enough to make 


you believe you have enter 





another world 
You have 
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arriers of time and the dimension 
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of space to arrive in Machu Picchu 
The time is 500 years ago 
And you are the last Inca on earth 
You have helped build a 
civilization that will mystify man 
until the end of time. A civilization 
that carved strange markings into 
the earth— perhaps more than 5,000 
s ago. Markings that make sense 
when seen from the sky. But 








who — or what — could have seen 
them from the sky —5,000 years ago? 
AeroPeru can fly you from the 
United States to all the mysteries of 
Peru. 7 days a week 
AeroPeru. The world’s newest 


yerhaps oldest airline 





For free color brochures and 


rmation on the most unique 





terious tour packages on 
earth, see your travel agent or phone 
toll free (800) 327-0206. In Florida 
(800) 432-0588. In Miami. cal 


379-4361. 24 hours a day 





week. Or fill in and send us the 
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coupon below 
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Stress. 


Time for a 
different brand of 
vitamin 


STRESSTABS* 600 High Potency Stress 


Unfortunately, your body doesn't store 


Formula Vitamins from Lederle S a ‘B00 these vitamins for emergency use 
Laboratories. A different brand of | Stresstabs Under stress, it may need more of them 
vitamin because it was formulated : h Potency than your daily meals provide 


specifically to treat vitamin apesesines Meeting your special stress vitamin 


deficiencies caused by physiological 
stress and its potentially debilitating 
nutritional consequences 

You may be under stress. For some 
people, stress may come in small 
and harmless doses. For others, it 

may reach a level harmful to their 
nutritional health. For example 
People who work too hard and don't 
eat right. People who drink too much 
People who are or have been ill. If you're one 
of these people, you may be headed fora 
vitamin deficiency. 

Why stress can rob you of vitamins. Your body 
may respond to the increased nutritional 
demands of stress by using up more vitamins 
than it normally does: specifically, the 
water-soluble vitamins —B-complex and C 
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needs. Many doctors prescribe 
STRESSTABS 600 to replace stress 
vitamin losses. It can satisfy your 
above-normal water-soluble vitamin 
demands because it provides 
above-normal amounts—600 mg 
Vitamin C, plus a unique formulation 
of B-vitamins and other important 
nutrients 

Talk to the experts. Ask your doctor 

and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Now available at 
all drugstores without a prescription. 


Stresstabs 600 


High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 
A product of Lederle Laboratories 














“When you're competing 
in a big league, you need 
a big league bank? 


John Rogers, President, 
Bates and Rogers Construction Corp., Chicago 






“We had to triple our 
line of credit overnight. 
Continental came 
through? 


Robert Berner, President, 
Robert L. Berner Co., Chicago 





“We don’t want just a 
balance sheet approach 
to banking. That’s why 

we bank at Continental? 


Mr. Perry Blatt, President, 
Artway Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


A key factor in the growth and success of all 
businesses large and small is a bank that provides 
more than conventional banking services . . . a bank like 
Continental Bank. Discover how much more 
Continental has to offer your business. 

Call Phil Lewin, Vice-President at 
312/828-3727. 
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The potion of lové. 


(and > P it all began 450 years ago) 


We know she was young. Blonde. 


Beautiful. And widowed. 
But did she create the original 
Amaretto di Saronno as a thank 


you for her portrait? Or was it to stir 


romantic fires in Bernardino Luini, 


the artist who painted her in 1525? “4 


History has lost the answers— 
even her name—leaving 
nothing but Luini’s stunning 
fresco in the 
Sanctuary of 
Santa Maria 
delle Grazie 
in Saronno, 


Italy. And.. 








...her romantic, intriguing liqueur. 
We still like to think Amaretto di 
Saronno is a potion that in- 
spired a great love. It’s some- 

thing to wonder about 


tonight as you sip its 
intriguing, provocative 
bouquet. 

Discover the many 
other ways to use 
Italy’s rare liqueur of 
love in our free recipe 
booklet. Just write: 
Foreign Vintages, Inc., 
98 Cutter Mill Road, 
Great Neck, 11021, 
New York, Dept. T'11. 


The ocidinal: Amaretto diSaronno: 
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encouragement, they have always made 
exceptions. On such grounds, the South 
Vietnamese plainly qualify 

Choosing freedom, that resounding 
propaganda phrase, is of course not 
heard much this time. In the disillu- 
sioned aftermath of Viet Nam, such self- 
congratulatory patriotic talk does not 
have much resonance. Or is the differ- 
ence in the fact that the new refugees 
are Asians? Some among the Vietnam- 
ese wives of American G.L.s who arrived 
here earlier and encountered prejudice 
and resentment think so. Prejudice cer- 
tainly exists; yet nearly half a million 
Asians were admitted legally to the U.S 
in the 1960s, and another 90,000 last 
year. Even the understandable recession 
worries about competing job seekers 
could not account for all the hostility 

a 

The explanation must be that the 
refugees constitute 120,000 reminders of 
a country—and a war—that the US 
seems determined to forget as quickly as 
possible. After Congress turned down 
President Ford's bill to provide $327 
million to resettle the refugees, the Pres- 
ident’s response was to condemn the 
vote as “not worthy of a people” raised 
on Emma Lazarus’ moving invitation to 
the Old World’s “huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free.” Yet Americans 
have been buffeted lately by confusing 
admonitions from on high. Only three 
weeks ago, the President blamed Con- 
gress for not keeping America’s commit- 
ment, and admired Moscow and Peking 
for keeping theirs. As Saigon was col- 
lapsing and more than a billion dollars 
worth of U.S.-supplied guns, planes and 
tanks were abandoned, he pleaded that 
$722 million more could “stabilize the 
military situation.” It could not have, of 
course, and a week later Ford pro- 
claimed the war “finished as far as 
America is concerned,” and urged no 
recriminations 

Yet of course the war is not really 
finished as far as America is concerned 
—and here come the 120,000 reminders 
The reception they get, after the first 
picketing dies down, will in fact be one 
indicator of what kind of people Amer- 
icans are. One of the difficulties about 
democracy is that when its leadership 
is confused, divided or uncertain, then 
the demonstrations and fury of a few 
can be taken as the will of the many 
Even Abraham Lincoln, that most con- 
vinced of democrats, argued that all the 
people can be fooled (or confused) some 
of the time: it was democracy’s long- 
run judgment that he would bet on. He 
lived in an age when rhetoric had not 
yet been debased. “Peace with honor” 
was invoked to justify the Christmas 
bombing of North Viet Nam; “commit- 
ment” has become a disputed phrase 
about what Richard Nixon did or did 
not promise Saigon. But surely peace 
with honor includes a refuge for those 
who, with or without a proper, binding 
legal commitment, trusted the US. for 
so many years. ® Thomas Griffith 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Rocky's Turn to the Right 


Zealous as ever, Vice President Nel- 
son Rockefeller has thrown himself into 
a campaign to prove that he is one po- 
litical animal that can change its spots 
His goal: to convince powerful G.O.P 
conservatives that the liberal they used 
to hate has become a middle-of-the- 
roader they can learn to tolerate, if not 
to love 

The principal target of Rocky's cam- 
paign is Arizona Senator Barry Gold- 


Gerald Ford, former California Gover- 
nor Ronald Reagan and the entire Re- 
publican Party. To have any chance of 
winning the 1976 presidential election, 
Ford must lead a united G.O.P. to the 
polls. But as the President tries to hold 
the party together, one of his main prob- 
lems is Rockefeller, who has enraged 
conservatives over the years with his lib- 
eral big-government, big-spending ap- 
proach to domestic problems. If Ford 





ROCKEFELLER (LEFT) WITH AN AIDE & GOLDWATER AT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S FUNERAL 
Proving he is one political animal that can change its spots. 


water—an old political enemy, but also 
the man who has the best chance of per- 
suading rebellious Republican conserva- 
tives to stick with the party. Rocky and 
Barry would seem to constitute the odd 
couple of the G.O.P. In 1964 Rockefel- 
ler, then New York Governor, was 
jeered by the conservative-dominated 
convention. In the campaign, Rockefel- 
ler gave only tepid support to the Sen- 
ator’s bid for the presidency. In turn, 
Goldwater voted against confirming 
Rockefeller as Vice President 

But bygones, apparently, are by- 
gones. Last month, while the two men 
were flying to the funeral of Chiang Kai- 
shek in Taiwan, the Vice President in- 
vited the Senator to breakfast. As their 
two-hour conversation drew to an end, 
Rockefeller asked bluntly: “Why did you 
vote against me?” Just as bluntly, Gold- 
water replied that at the time he had 
been trying to be re-elected to the Sen- 
ate in Arizona, and “I found you're not 
very popular out there.” “I thought that 
was it,” said Rockefeller. “Thank you 
very much.” The two men shook hands. 

Rockefeller’s wooing of the right has 
implications not only for himself but for 


ran with an unrepentant Rockefeller on 
his ticket, the G.O.P. right wing would 
be more likely to break away and form 
a third party under Reagan’s banner 

Ford clearly wants to run—and win 
Last week the usually unflappable Pres- 
ident snapped, “that was a planted 
story,” at a report in Newsweek that he 
will not be a candidate in 1976. This 
week, in fact, a steering committee will 
begin planning his campaign 

Love Fest. If Ford ever should with- 
draw, perhaps because of the health of 
his wife, the Republican nomination 
would be up for grabs. Rockefeller would 
desperately need conservative support to 
win the honor for himself and to pursue 
his eternal dream of reaching the White 
House. Thus in any exigency, the cold 
logic of presidential politics dictates that 
Rockefeller must assuage the right- 
wingers who still see pink whenever they 
mention his name 

After the Vice President extolled the 
merits of the free-enterprise system at 
last week’s convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., Goldwater de- 
clared: “If he keeps speaking that way, 
he'll get the backing of conservatives all 
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over the country. He’s talking about the 
economy, and that’s the only issue.” 
Rockefeller took another big step to- 
ward conciliating the right a fortnight 
ago when he apologized to the Senate 
for any “discourtesy” he may have 
shown Alabama’s Democratic Senator 
James B. Allen. Last February, while 
chairing the Senate, Rockefeller had an- 
gered conservatives by refusing to rec- 
ognize Allen during debate of a rule 
change to limit filibustering (TIME, 
March 17). In the love fest that followed 
Rockefeller’s apology, conservatives in 
both parties rose to extol the Vice Pres- 
ident for his wisdom and generosity. 

To help his image, Rockefeller has 
also been the guest of honor at a series 
of dinner parties arranged by Tennes- 
see’s Senator Howard Baker and Mar- 
low Cook, a former Senator from Ken- 
tucky and now an influential Washing- 
ton lawyer. The goal of the dinners is to 
show Senate Republicans—particularly 
conservative skeptics—that the Vice 
President is really just a misunderstood 
victim of his own fame. This week 
Rockefeller will be the grilled guest at 
another stag, all-business dinner given 
by Nebraska's Senator Roman Hruska, 
one of the G.O.P.’s right-hand anchors. 

New Detente. Although he has 

been winning some ground on Capitol 
Hill, Rockefeller’s courting of conserva- 
tives has as yet made little impact on 
G.O.P. stalwarts throughout the coun- 
try. “I don’t see how he can change the 
habits of 30 years,” says Robert J. Hu- 
ber, an industrialist and former state 
senator from Michigan. Indeed, Rocke- 
feller recently alienated West Coast con- 
servatives by naming to his staff John 
Veneman, a liberal Californian who 
once served as Under Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Notes a Reagan aide: “The 
symbolism of the Veneman appoint- 
ment goes against the grain of any 
Rockefeller rapprochement with the 
right.” 
Rockefeller, of course, would like to 
accomplish the rapprochement before 
1976, but he is realistic enough to re- 
alize that time is short and that his rep- 
utation still causes what he calls a “vis- 
ceral reaction” among many conserva- 
tives. He is pleased with the new spirit 
of détente that he has managed to work 
out with Goldwater. “I'm very big on 
him,” says Rockefeller. “We have been 
good friends over the years—with a few 
unfortunate hiatuses. We have a great 
many fundamental concepts about this 
country that are very similar.” 

Rockefeller is also clearly scoring 
points with the man who counts: Jerry 
Ford. Last month the President told 
cBs’s Walter Cronkite, “I think the pub- 
lic has the wrong perception of Nelson 
Rockefeller. He is not the wild liberal 
that some people allege.” Ford has also 
consistently maintained that the vice- 
presidential candidate he wants to run 
with him in 1976 is the Vice President 
himself. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Ending a Personal War 


Viet Nam was a President's war. It was a personal thing for the five Presidents 
who dealt with it. Their decisions did not rise so much out of monstrous events, the 
usual beginnings of war, as from murky revolutionary stirrings in the jungles, 
which ultimately had to be weighed in each man’s mind and heart. 

Ho Chi Minh was not a Kaiser or a Hitler, and there were at first no massed ar- 
mies sweeping over traditional allied lands that made an American response au- 
tomatic. There was not even a Korean type of open aggression that could trigger 
an easy and obvious presidential order to counterattack. From Dwight Eisenhower 
down to Gerald Ford, the Viet Nam decisions were more the stuff of character of a 
single man than in any other major conflict this nation has fought. 

The decisions came in small and private moments for the most part, the sum 
of the man’s education, family background, experience, his ideas about courage 
and American tradition. Finally it was simply his “feeling.” 

The cautious old soldier in Eisenhower saved us from the headstrong secret de- 
visings of John Foster Dulles and Admiral Arthur Radford in 1954. “No one could 
be more opposed to getting the U.S. involved in a hot war in [Indochina] than I 
am,” he said. “I cannot conceive of a greater tragedy.” When Dulles and Radford 
dreamed up an air strike (with Vice President Richard Nixon's blessing), Ike's in- 
sistence that other countries join us and that prior congressional authorization be 
given caused the plan to fail. One wonders if Ike, with a shake of the head, would 
have changed history had he been in the Oval Office when the question of putting 
US. troops into Viet Nam came up. Maybe. 

. 


John Kennedy, worried about his own courage, upped the ante in Viet Nam by 
putting in more military advisers. But he walked around the back corridors of the 
White House profoundly upset by the forces that seemed to push him toward a great- 
er intervention. In the summer of 1961 he slipped up to the Waldorf in New York 
and listened as General Douglas MacArthur told him to stay out of Asia. He could 
not get it out of his mind. He had MacArthur come down to the White House for 
lunch. “You know what he said,” Kennedy mused the next day. “He said that we 
shouldn't put one American soldier on the continent of Asia—we couldn't win a 
fight in Asia.” Again the haunting question: would a simple no or a furrowed brow 
in the Cabinet Room have prevented the Viet Nam agony? It could have. 

Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon were such forged products of their past 
that perhaps there was no way they could have done anything differently. But like 
those before them, their judgments came not so much from events or from great pol- 
icy deliberations, but from small facets of their conviction and experience. “I'm 
not going to be the first President to lose a war . .. Boys, it is just like the Alamo. 
Somebody should have by God helped those Texans. I’m going to Viet Nam... 
Come home with the coonskin on the wall.’ That was our President as he moved 
us deeper and deeper into Viet Nam. Lyndon Johnson, out of Texas legend, could 
not conceive of courage and wisdom as anything but a victory of force. 

And then there was the weekend in 1972 when Richard Nixon brooded on his 
mountaintop at Camp David and ordered the bombing of North Viet Nam. One 
man with a few words unleashed the greatest destructive strikes in all of history 
The decision came from within him. His life rested to an alarming degree on dis- 
trust, hate and a belief in being “tough.” He was ready to bomb again that spring. 
Only the threat of Watergate and his own political death stopped him. 

Gerald Ford too has responded to the final Viet Nam convulsion in small, 
human increments. His first feelings that Congress had failed him by not voting 
more military aid gave way to his inner dimensions of good sense. In the White 
House, he looked at his aides when the awful truth overwhelmed him. “It’s over,” 
he said. “Let’s put it behind us.” 

The lesson written in the Oval Office is that never again should this nation 
allow its Presidents to have their own war. 
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Which house is covered by your present 
homeowners policy? 
The one you bought or the one you own? 


Chances are, it’s somewhere 
in between. 

Because over the years, it 
was easy to overlook the one 
thing that affects the value of a 
home more than all the money 
you put into it. Inflation. 

Today, your house, like so 
many houses, is probably worth 
more than the insurance that 
covers it. 

But if you're insured by 
The Travelers, we can help you 
offset the effects of an unpredict- 
able economy. 

Every year, we'll check your 
coverage against replacement 
costs in your area. If the price of 
raw materials and the cost of 
labor are higher than they were 
last year, we'll adjust your policy 
to reflect those changes. 

This service is only one part 
of what may be the most compre- 
hensive homeowners protection 
you can buy. 

If you'd like to know more 
about it, see your own Travelers 
agent or check the Yellow Pages 
for one near you. 

That way, if something 
happens to your house, you might 
have to rebuild or replace it at 
today’s prices, but you won't have 
to do it with yesterday's coverage. 
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After Viet Nam: What Next in Asia? 


‘We must first of all face the fact 
that what has happened in Indochina has 
disquieted many of our friends, especially 
in Asia 

President Gerald Ford 


In the four weeks since Ford spoke 
those words in his “State of the World 
address, America’s friends, allies or cli- 
ents in Asia have grown increasingly 
alarmed as Communist forces dramat- 
ically swept through Cambodia and 
South Viet Nam and renewed their in- 
surgent attacks on a hitherto quiescent 
Laos. Throughout Asia, as a result, for- 
eign ministries were pondering how they 
might live with a probably united, em- 
boldened and Communist Viet Nam and 
what adjustments they would have to 
make in their relationships with the U.S 
The effect on U.S. policy will be equal 
ly profound. Washington had been ex- 
amining the US. role in Asia for some 
time. and officials are speeding up a fun- 
damental reassessment of the Asian pol- 
icy that the country has followed since 
the defeat of Japan in 1945 

Economic Ties. For a number of 
Asian nations, the most prudent step 
seemed to be to loosen their ties with 
Washington. Even before the trium- 
phant Communist offensive in Viet Nam 
got under way, Bangkok asked that the 
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US. withdraw its 23,000 troops and 200 
combat aircraft from Thailand by next 
March. Last week Foreign Minister 
Chatichai Choonhaven announced that 
Thailand had reached an agreement 
with the U.S. to actually begin the mil- 
itary exodus. Even though Thai soldiers 
are skirmishing with Communist- 
backed insurgents along the country’s 
eastern border, Bangkok has sought to 
open diplomatic relations with Hanoi, 
and is also trying to develop economic 
and diplomatic ties with Peking 

Some pessimistic Western observers 
believe that a government-encouraged 
wave of anti-Americanism could come 
next. “We've kept the U.S. forces on our 
soil for too long,” said Seni Pramoj, the 
brother of Prime Minister Kukrit Pra- 
moj. “We sent our troops to fight in Viet 
Nam. I'm sure that the Viet Cong did 
not like our actions.” With South Viet 
Nam’s captured American arsenal anda 
rich new source of manpower—the pop- 
ulation of both Viet Nams is about 
43,000,000—Hanoi will now be the pre- 
eminent military power in Southeast 
Asia. and its neighbors are nervously 
wondering whether it will be content 
with last week's victory or pursue an ex- 
pansionist policy. One alarming note 
was the immediate call for the ouster of 
US. forces from South Korea 


Closer links with the Communist 
states, argues Philippine President Fer- 
dinand Marcos, are “the only way to en- 
sure our security and survival.” Manila 
has hinted that it may ask the US. tore 
negotiate its huge Philippine air and 
naval bases, even though the lease runs 
until 1991. Marcos has sarcastically 
asked “whether commitments by U.S 
Presidents are binding” or are merely 
“forms of psychological reassurances 
That was a reference to the U.S.-Philip 
pine mutual defense treaty of 1951. Al 
though the pact was ratified by Con- 
gress, the interpretation that it requires 
the US. to “instantly repel” an attack on 
the Philippines is based solely on decla 
rations by U.S. Presidents. The Philip- 
pines are actually in little danger of in- 
vasion, but Marcos is worried about the 
threat posed by indigenous Communist 
guerrillas to his regime 

Unite by Force. Even nations that 
have no plausible hope of making ac- 
commodations with the Communists are 
reassessing their positions. Taiwan's 
Premier Chiang Ching-kuo has said that 
Taiwan must be ready to defend itself by 
its own efforts. For South Korean Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee, the moral of Viet 
Nam is that “in the end, you count on 
nobody but yourself.” Park's nightmare 
is that North Korean President Kim II 
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Sung may be so influenced by Hanoi's 
triumphs that he will attack the South 
and try to reunite Korea by force. 

Yet all this represents something of 
an overreaction to the events in Indo- 
china. The surrender in Saigon “is not 
the beginning of the end in Asia,” said 
one ranking State Department official 
“The US. is still a Pacific power, and 
we must demonstrate this with our 
knowledge and feeling.” 

Singapore's Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew was probably correct when 
he predicted recently that G.I.s would 
never again fight a guerrilla war in Asia 
Nonetheless, the U.S. Navy and Air 
Force, plus technology and economic- 
aid programs, will continue to provide 
plenty of muscle for an active Amer- 
ican role in Asia (see map). The shape 
of the policy, however, will change 
Some State Department experts argue 
that in the future the U.S. should place 
greater stress on bilateral relations; thus 
they foresee the eventual fading away 
of the ineffectual Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. 

The new mood at the State Depart- 
ment is to look more closely at Asia's 
population and industrial centers, nat- 
ural resources, proximity to sea lanes, 
and American treaty commitments. By 
those more searching standards, several 
countries stand out as having great 
importance to the U.S.: Japan, pre-em- 
inently; South Korea, whose indepen- 
dence is vital to Japanese security; the 
Philippines and Indonesia, which have 
vast resources; and Singapore and Ma- 
laysia, which together with Indonesia 
control the Strait of Malacca, the vital 
corridor for oil tankers traveling to Asia 
from the Middle East. Despite U:S. trea- 
ty commitments, Thailand and Taiwan 
are now viewed as being of less impor- 
tance. No one writes them off, but their 
political future is being weighed dispas- 
sionately. It would not hurt essential 
American interests if the government in 
Bangkok were to turn neutralist. Nor 
would the U.S. be seriously affected if 
the new regime in Taipei were to reach 
an accommodation with Peking, 

Active Part. In the long term. 
Washington will probably ask Japan to 
take a more active—and costly—part in 
the region’s defenses. Even though the 
postwar constitution explicitly forbids 
Japan to maintain an army or navy, 
many observers feel that the world’s No. 
3 economic power—and the premier in- 
dustrial country in Asia—should take a 
more active military role in the Pacific 
In order to demonstrate that it is not 
withdrawing from the Far East, the U.S. 
may have to undertake some kind of 
forceful, symbolic action. It will certain- 
ly have to maintain its garrison, includ- 
ing the 40,000 men in South Korea. 

Having learned in Viet Nam that it 
cannot forever prop up an unpopular 
government, Washington will eventual- 
ly have to put pressure on South Ko- 
rea’s President Park Chung Hee to lib- 
eralize his repressive regime. “This may 
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not be the time to press Park publicly.” 
says a State Department official, “but it 
has to be pointed out to him that it is in 
his own interest to ease up.” 

Whether these long- and short-term 
moves will reassure America’s Asian 
friends remains to be seen. One crucial 
factor that may soften the adverse im- 
pact of Indochina on the U.S. is the Mos- 
cow-Peking rivalry. Fearing Soviet in- 
fluence in Hanoi, Peking may oppose 
North Vietnamese domination of Cam- 
bodia and Laos, Peking may also be un- 
easy because a complete U.S. withdraw- 
al from the region might tempt the 
Soviets to try to fill the vacuum. “What 
will happen if the Soviet Union asks the 
Vietnamese to use Cam Ranh Bay as a 
naval base?” asks a senior Washington 
China watcher. “Remember, that is 
where the Russians refueled on their 
way to Japan to fight the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904 and 1905.” A col- 
league adds: “The Chinese have been 
restrained about Indochina develop- 
ments. They are not all that ecstatic 
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about the North Vietnamese dominating 
the region. For the Chinese, the U.S. is 
a counterweight to the Soviet Union.” 
For the moment, Moscow appears re- 
strained and content to wait for the sit- 
uation to ripen (see following story) 

Cordial Relations. An intensified 
Sino-Soviet rivalry is still a matter for 
speculation, however. With conditions 
in Southeast Asia in such flux, the U.S 
cannot really disagree with the advice 
of Singapore's Lee to the non-Commu- 
nist nations. They should, he said, es- 
tablish “correct and, if possible, cordial 
relations” with the Communist regimes, 
but they should not give up on the U.S 
until the dust has settled, and it is clear 
what the Communist takeover in Viet 
Nam means. At least one influential To- 
kyo paper, the Asahi Shimbun, believes 
that the U.S. may be even stronger with 
the burden of Viet Nam lifted. “By de- 
cisively disengaging itself from Indochi- 
na,” the paper editorializes. “the U.S 
has regained its freedom of action, and 
will make a new start.” 
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KREMLIN LEADERS (SECOND FROM LEFT: LEONID BREZHNEV), ATOP LENIN MAUSOLEUM, REVIEW MAY DAY PARADE IN MOSCOW 


The View from Lenin’s Tomb 


As Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev and 
other Soviet leaders stood impassively 
on the marble Lenin mausoleum over- 
looking Red Square last week, loud- 
speakers boomed out the Kremlin’s May 
Day greeting to the Soviet people. It was 
the supreme holiday of international 
Communism, yet not a word was uttered 
to congratulate the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong on their overwhelm- 
ing victory. Among the placards carried 
by 100,000 Russian workers on their 
May | march, only one referred 
—obliquely—to the event: “Fraternal 
greetings to the heroic Vietnamese peo- 
ple,” it read. The Communist Party daily 
Pravda was a nonchalant 36 hours late 
in reporting the news of Saigon’s sur- 
render. North Vietnamese diplomats as- 
signed to Hanoi’s embassy in Moscow 
had to seek out Western correspondents 
for details of their nation’s triumph 

Dangerous Source. Officially, at 
least, no one in the Kremlin was gloat- 
ing over the debacle of U.S. policy in In- 
dochina. A ranking East European 
Communist in Moscow told TIME Mos- 
cow Correspondent John Shaw that “the 
Soviets are not going to try to humiliate 
the Americans over Vict Nam. The 
events speak for themselves—there’s no 
use rubbing it in.” Indeed, during the 
past tumultuous month, the Khmer 
Rouge conquest of Cambodia and the 
Communist triumphs in South Viet 
Nam were reported in the Soviet press 
with striking discretion. The first offi- 
cial Moscow communiqué on Saigon’s 
fall emphasized that it was primarily a 
victory for détente rather than for Com- 
munism. Said Tass: “A most dangerous 
source of international tension and mil- 
itary conflict has been eliminated.” 

To some extent at least, Kremlin re- 
straint in public surely masked private 
jubilation. Outside of Moscow and Ha- 
noi, no one knows for sure how much 
military aid the Soviets have given the 
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North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong; 
but the total is less than the $150 bil- 
lion the U.S, has spent in Viet Nam since 
1950. Moreover, the relatively modest 
Soviet investment in Hanoi’s future was 
made with minimum risk of military 
confrontation with the U.S. and with 
loss of only a handful of Russian lives 
During the past year, ideologists writ- 
ing in Soviet party journals have qui- 
etly reflected the Kremlin’s glee. In ad- 
dition to the U'S. disaster in Indochina, 
they have pointed to reverses perceived 
as signs of capitalist disintegration. They 
include the setback to Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger’s peacemaking efforts 
in the Middle East, the rise of a Marxist- 
tinged military regime in Portugal, 
Greece’s virtual withdrawal from NATO, 
Turkey’s anger about American policy 
over Cyprus and the economic crisis fac- 
ing the U.S., Western Europe and Japan 

Still, bad news for the West is not 
necessarily good news for the Soviet 
Union. Analysts in Washington believe 
that the Russian leaders are sophisticat- 
ed enough to realize that the Commu- 
nist victory in Indochina may, in the 
end, be something less than a total bless- 
ing for the Kremlin. As the principal! 
arms purveyor to North Viet Nam, the 
U.S.S.R. was able to exert a degree of in- 
fluence on Hanoi that may be difficult 
to sustain now that the war is over. Mos- 
cow is presently fearful of any encroach- 
ment by Peking—and with reason. In 
spite of Hanoi’s professed neutralist pol- 
icy, China’s presence on Viet Nam's 
northern frontier is an undeniable geo- 
political fact. Thus the struggle between 
Moscow and Peking for political influ- 
ence and economic advantage in Indo- 
china has only begun. As if to under- 
score centuries of traditional Vietnam- 
ese wariness of the Chinese, Hanoi 
pointedly listed the Soviet Union first 
and China second in its congratulatory 
May Day message last week 





There were also intimations last 
week that the Soviets are apprehensive 
that US. foreign policy reversals could 
lead to the installation of a new Sec- 
retary of State in Washington. If Kis- 
singer could be forced to resign under a 
cloud, a number of policies with which 
he is associated would be in jeopardy 
—notably the Administration’s commit- 
ment to easing trade relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Hungry for dollar credits and 
U.S. technology, the Russians are wary 
of such potential successors to Kissinger 
as Melvin Laird, whom they associate 
with a hard-line policy, and Donald 
Rumsfeld, who is viewed with suspicion 
because he has been U.S. Ambassador 
to NATO 

Renewed Strength. Western eco- 
nomic disarray offers the Kremlin many 
chances to seize political advantage. Re- 
cently, several Soviet leaders have made 
speeches underscoring the renewed 
strength of Communist parties in Por- 
tugal, Greece and Italy, and pointing 
to the new political opportunities for 
the left. In Western Europe there is a 
growing fear that a number of these 
parties might come to power. Still, there 
are dangers to Moscow in an untram- 
meled rise of the left in Europe. If Com- 
munism should prevail in Portugal, de- 
spite the party's poor showing at the 
polls (see story page 36), it could create 
a backlash elsewhere in Europe, mo- 
bilizing anti-Communist forces in 
France and Italy. Spain, fearful of shar- 
ing Portugal's fate, might well seek to 
join NATO. 

In Moscow, reports Correspondent 
Shaw, there is no inclination to write 
off the U.S. as hopelessly crippled by its 
recent setbacks. The Soviet G.N.P. of 
$600 billion annually is still only half 
the American output. “Nevertheless,” 
Shaw cabled last week, “there is a dis- 
cernibly more confident Soviet estima- 
tion of its place in the world. Top Krem- 
lin Theoretician Mikhail Suslov said in 
a speech that ‘the international position 
of the Socialist community has never 
been stronger than it is today.’ Rhet- 
oric aside, that is probably true.” 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Strong Fleet Without Friends 


The mighty U.S. Sixth Fleet was 
locked out of one of its most important 
eastern Mediterranean bases last week 
In an anti-American decision with po- 
tentially grave strategic effect, Greece's 
democratic government, still angry that 
the U.S. had once backed the fallen jun- 
ta and then did not do more last year to 
prevent the Turkish invasion of Cyprus, 
withdrew permission for the fleet to use 
the harbor of Elefsis, 17 miles west of 
Athens. Set up only three years ago on 
a lease basis, Elefsis was a home port 
abroad for the six ships and 1,700 crew- 
men of Destroyer Squadron 12, as well 
as for 1,100 dependents who lived 
ashore. According to the terms of a joint 
US.-Greek statement, Elefsis will be 
closed and the families out by Septem- 
ber: the American airbase at Hellinikon 
Airport in Athens will also shut down, 
although U.S. planes may continue to 
land there to aid Greek defense needs 
The future of five other U'S. installa- 
tions in Greece will be determined at an- 
other joint conference in June. 

Home-Porting. In response to the 
announcement, the Sixth Fleet's com- 
mander, Vice Admiral Frederick C 
Turner, issued a terse statement: “The 
Sixth Fleet will be able to meet its com- 
mitments in support of national policy 
without home-porting in Athens.” In 
fact, the closing of Elefsis greatly com- 
plicates Turner's task. Because Turkey 
has also been angered by US. policy on 
Cyprus, no ships of the Sixth Fleet have 
been able to drop anchor in Istanbul or 
Izmir since February. As for Greece, the 
last destroyer landing party to go ashore 
on Corfu was nearly lynched by hys- 
terical Greek islanders. Even in Athens, 
American sailors’ wives and children 
from Elefsis have been stoned. 

The Sixth Fleet still has bases in the 


western Mediterranean, notably at Na- 
ples in Italy and Rota in Spain. But these 
are at least three-hours steaming time 
from eastern waters, a fact that will be- 
come even more important next month 
when access to the eastern Mediterra- 
nean is increased after the reopening of 
the Suez Canal—a herculean chore car- 
ried out in part by Sixth Fleet salvage 
units. All of the 50 or so ships of the 
Sixth Fleet can be rotated back to Nor- 
folk, headquarters of the U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet. But that kind of maneuvering 
would add to fuel costs, already so heavy 
that ships of the fleet spend much of 
their time at anchor. 

The loss of port facilities in Greece 
and Turkey also means that the Sixth 
Fleet has fewer “bingo fields,” airstrips 
ashore to which carrier planes can di- 
vert in emergencies or bad weather. In 
addition, the new political situation cre- 
ates morale problems for seamen, who 
will be forced to spend more and more 
time aboard ship without the chance of 
seeing their families and without liber- 
ty in the foreign ports. 

Even with these handicaps, howev- 
er, the Sixth Fleet continues to be the 
strongest military force in the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the Soviet fleet has 
made remarkable strides in a decade, 
and now actually outnumbers the Sixth 
Fleet (60 ships to 50), its submarines and 
cruisers still cannot match overall U.S 
firepower. TIME’s Rome bureau chief 
Jordan Bonfante recently spent two days 
at sea with Task Force 60 of the Sixth 
Fleet and sent this report: 


Before dawn, the fuel tanker Ma- 
rias had appeared out of nowhere, like 
a floating filling station, and the 80,000- 
ton carrier Forrestal danced into place 
alongside. The two ships cruised ahead, 
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a scant 140 ft. apart, while the carrier 
took on engine and jet fuel from two sus- 
pended umbilical lines. Meanwhile. 
three destroyers with the law-firm- 
sounding names of Sampson, Barry and 
Miller took turns on the tanker’s far side. 

With her tanks topped off, the car- 
rier soon swung into the wind and went 
back to work. The flight deck erupted 
with the frenetic precision of “launch 
and recovery,” sending up 40 planes, like 
a parking lot emptying at rush hour 
Phantoms, Intruders, Corsair II light at- 
tack bombers, as well as ugly-goose 
Hummers with their absurd-looking ra- 
dar dishes, vaulted off the catapults with 
a roar and a swoop, 15 seconds apart 
Within minutes, other planes were si- 
multaneously coming in for “recovery,” 
the “controlled crashes,” as one flyer put 
it, that pass for carrier landings. 

Martial Arts. On the bridge, Cap- 
tain James Scott, 48, the Forrestal ’s skip- 
per and a former fighter pilot, watched 
the thunderous flight deck activities be- 
low with a cheerful scowl: “We can do 
this with a 200-ft. ceiling and three- 
quarter-mile visibility,” he said in his 
Alabama drawl. “That's bad-ass. We 
don’t like it, but in a crunch we have 
that capability, even at night.” 

It was a typical flight operation at 
sea and an impressive display of a Sixth 
Fleet carrier’s naval-air talents. The 
USS. Forrestal, with four escorting de- 
stroyers, was steering a complicated 
course between Sicily and Crete, exer- 
cising its special martial arts. The Phan- 
toms and Corsairs flew off to drill in 
interceptor tactics or to make practice 
runs with dummy bombs and missiles. 
Electronic-surveillance planes stuffed 
with microtechnology ranged far and 
wide on reconnaissance flights. The de- 
stroyers darted off or raced back to the 
carrier according to their own tactical 
plans. Periodically, tankers showed up 
to refuel. 

The Sixth Fleet is confident that it 
retains military superiority. For one 
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thing, the Soviet fleet, powerful as it is, 
is still regarded as basically defensive: 
ils main weapons are the surface-to-sur- 
face missiles targeted on the U‘S. car- 
riers. The Sixth Fleet's two carriers—at 
present the Forrestal and the Roosevelt 
—are decidedly offensive weapons, with 
aircraft that, from positions in the east- 
ern Mediterranean, could penetrate the 
Soviet heartland. 

U.S. naval experts have high re- 
spect for the design and firepower of So- 
viet ships, but the Sixth Fleet has not 
been standing pat. It has taken on ever 
more sophisticated landing-guidance 
and weapons systems, like computerized 
dive-bombing that allows 20- to 30-ft 
accuracy from 4,000 ft. It has also re- 
fined the all-important and largely se- 
cret missile defense for the carriers. 
The Sixth Fleet commanders are well 
aware that their carriers are potential 
floating targets in an age of surface-to- 
surface missiles; they also feel that their 
multiple early-warning defense systems 
are more than capable of shielding 
their mobile ocean-borne airfields from 
disaster. 

Within the year the fleet’s battle- 
experienced pilots, many of them Viet 
Nam veterans, will be flying two im- 
posing new aircraft: Lockheed’s S-3 Vi- 
king, which will be the first antisub- 
marine jet, and the swing-wing F-14 
Tomcat, Grumman's new $18 million 
attack plane, which is to replace the ef- 
fective but aging Phantom. 

Stretching the Legs. The Sixth 
Fleet also boasts amphibious forces, 
which can land 2,000 combat Marines 
supported by helicopters and vertical- 
takeoff harrier planes from small mo- 
bile carriers like the Guam. Every two 
months or so, the landing force “stretch- 
es its legs” with an amphibious ex- 
ercise in Spain or Sardinia. 

Such scrambles ashore have been 
interpreted as possible rehearsals for a 
US. invasion of Middle East oilfields 
in the event of petroleum “strangula- 
tion.” Sixth Fleet commanders deny that 
the exercises are anything more than 
routine. They point out that the am- 
phibious force, after all, is only large 
enough to “go ashore to protect an em- 
bassy” in case of trouble. 

“We don’t get involved in what our 
State Department does,” says Rear Ad- 
miral Forrest Petersen, Task Force 60's 
commander, when asked about the 
fieet’s potential role in any possible U.S 
action against the Middle East oilfields 
“We simply stand ready to follow or- 
ders.” Petersen has no doubt that with 
the amount of weaponry now assembled 
in the Mediterranean, a pitched battle 
between U.S. and Soviet fleets, which 
no one expects, would be awesome in 
cost. “A conflict would be pretty bloody, 
no question about that. An awful lot of 
people would get hurt,” he says. “But I 
am convinced that we have the ca- 
pability to meet that threat and still re- 
tain the residual force to do whatever 
else should be required beyond that.” 
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SOCIALIST LEADERS SOARES & SALGADO ZENHA WAVING TO VICTORY CROWD 


PORTUGAL 


A Matter of Pride—and Prudence 


Basking in the euphoria of the coun- 
try’s first free election in half a century, 
tens of thousands of Portuguese work- 
ers took advantage of the brilliant spring 
sunshine to celebrate May Day in Lis- 
bon’s huge outdoor May Ist Stadium 
Loudspeakers blared, military helicop- 
ters chuffed overhead dropping red car- 
nations, and election posters were plas- 
tered on every available inch of wall 
space. To a casual observer, it might 
have seemed as if the election had not 
yet taken place. Not so. It was just that 
after 49 years of repression—and 
months of intense politicking—no one 
could resist one more political show 

There was reason enough to cele- 
brate. The election for a constituent as- 
sembly had come off with impressive de- 
corum, unmarred by violence or 
corruption. The Portuguese could also 
take pride in the fact that an astonish- 
ing 92% of the electorate had turned out 
to give an overwhelming victory to the 
moderates. The final tally gave Mario 
Soares’ Socialists the lion’s share—38% 
of the vote and 115 seats in the 247- 
member assembly. In second place were 
the middle-roading Popular Democrats, 
with 26% and 80 seats, while the Com- 
munists trailed a poor third, with only 
12.5% and 30 seats. The Communist-al- 
lied Democratic Movement won 4% and 
5 seats, and the conservative Center So- 
cial Democrats 8% and 16 seats. 

A few radicals within the Armed 
Forces Movement tried to play down the 
significance of the election, but an offi- 
cial military broadcast declared that the 
armed forces intended to carry out the 
“national objectives set by the political 
powers.” Otherwise there were few post- 


election recriminations. The Commu- 
nists sought to minimize their poor 
showing by calling the vote “a victory for 
the left.” Soares, who was dragged out of 
bed the night after the election by enthu- 
siastic followers to head a procession 
through Lisbon streets, would have none 
of that. The Communists, he said, had 
suffered “a crushing defeat. Something 
went wrong, very wrong for them.” The 
impressive vote for his party, Soares 
added, meant that the voters want “so- 
cialism with prudence.” 

Prudence, in fact, will probably 
prove Soares’ wisest course in the im- 
mediate future. He is expected to come 
under pressure from some M.F.A. rad- 
icals to form a coalition with the Com- 
munists rather than the Popular Dem- 
ocrats. To head off such an attempt, 
some observers believe he will try to 
form a triple alliance between the three 
parties. Nonetheless, the vote was ex- 
pected to trim the sails of M.F.A. mil- 
itants. “My guess is that we are in fora 
period of relative quiet,” said a leading 
M.F.A. moderate last week. “When the 
elections were over, you could almost 
hear the sigh of relief within the M.F.A.” 

Sense of Relief. Throughout West- 
ern Europe there was also a sense of re- 
lief. Officials in Bonn and London said 
they would redouble their efforts within 
the European Community to mount a 
multilateral aid program to assist the 
hard-pressed Portuguese economy. The 
moderates’ victory was interpreted as 
vindication of Europe’s “soft line” to 
Lisbon’s leftward tilt. Said one British 
official: “I dread to think what would 
have been the results of the elections if 
[Secretary of State Henry] Kissinger had 
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The Bullfrog. 


Smirnoff and limeade 


When we first introduced 
this drink, we were of two 
minds about it.“Tastes as fresh 
faced as summer, we said 
But was it, perhaps, a trifle 


“unsophisticated?” 


By this time the Bullfrog 
has acquired a modest 
but growing following who 
don't seem to have any 
problems with it at all 

Which raises the question 
can a tall,green drink called 
a Bullfrog become a summer 
time tradition? That, of course 
is entirely up to you 
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been allowed to apply his special brand 
of Realpolitik—probably 50 Communist 
deputies.” Kissinger refused comment 
on the grounds that the election was an 
“internal matter,” but privately U\S. 
Officials said they were pleased by the 
outcome. 

To a large extent, political stability 
in Portugal will depend on the govern- 
ment’s skill in solving the country’s eco- 
nomic problems. Unemployment has 
been aggravated by the return of thou- 
sands of troops from the former Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa, and another 
dismal tourist season like last year’s 
could prove disastrous. Moreover, both 
Soares and Communist Party Chief Al- 
varo Cunhal recently stressed in inter- 
views with TIME that the biggest prob- 
lem will be to find the experienced 
personnel to run the newly nationalized 
industries. “We don’t want to substitute 
state capitalism for a monopolistic one,” 
said Soares. “That creates a new bureau- 
cracy as in the Eastern [European] 
countries.” 

New Constitution. Meanwhile, 
Soares and other party leaders began 
preparations for the constituent assem- 
bly that will meet later this month to 
frame a new constitution. Beyond the 
fact that the parties have already agreed 
to military supervision for the next few 
years, the type of government is yet to be 
decided. The Socialists favor something 
along the lines of the French model, with 
a president elected every five years; the 
Popular Democrats have come out for a 
Swedish-style democracy, with a council 
of ministers responsible to a legislature 
The Communists have not yet indicated 
their preference. One way or another, 
though, the voters have been promised 
elections for a legislative body next fall 
—and if the April 25 election is any in- 
dication, they have every intention of 
holding the military to that promise. 


ISRAEL 


The Soft Sell 


Former Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan was in New York City; so was 
Chaim Herzog, Israel’s Ambassador- 
designate to the U.N. Foreign Minis- 
ter Yigal Allon had been in the USS. 
and gone already, as had his predeces- 
sor Abba Eban and Itzhak Navon, 
chairman of the Knesset’s committee on 
foreign affairs and security. Minister of 
Transport Gad Yaacobi and Minister of 
Justice Haim Zadok flew in at week’s 
end, while Teddy Kollek, the mayor of 
Jerusalem, and Supreme Court Justice 
Haim Cohn were packing their bags 
Small wonder if Premier Yitzhak Ra- 
bin felt lonely in Jerusalem: some days 
it seemed that there were more Israeli 
ViPs in the U.S. than in Israel. 

The notable upsurge of visits to the 
USS. by dignitaries from the Jewish state 
was unmistakably a response to the 
breakdown last March of Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s Middle East 
shuttle. Although publicly evenhanded, 
the Secretary and President Ford had al- 
lowed that they felt Israeli intransigence 
was primarily responsible for the col- 
lapse of the talks. Thus it was no co- 
incidence that so many Israeli VIPs were 
in the U.S. conveying the same basic 
message: that the onus for the failure be- 
longs on Cairo and not Jerusalem 

Israel's propaganda effort is stoutly 
backed by major Jewish organizations 
in the U.S., which fear that the Ford Ad- 
ministration may be less favorably in- 
clined toward Israel than its predeces- 
sors. In big ads in the New York Times 
and the New York Post, the local chap- 
ter of the United Jewish Appeal has 
warned Jews that “the price of silence 
was the Warsaw ghetto. Bergen-Belsen 
Auschwitz. Dachau. Buchenwald 
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Speak now, so that we never again pay 
the price of silence.” 

Although the major Jewish organi- 
zations are apprehensive about a pos- 
sible re-evaluation of U.S. Middle East 
policy that may take place under Ford, 
they have carefully refrained from di- 
rectly criticizing the President or Sec- 
retary Kissinger. Israeli visitors and dip- 
lomats have been equally circumspect, 
and Israeli Ambassador Simcha Dinitz 
has praised Kissinger for having done 
“a superhuman job.” 

Serious Reaction. “Generally, the 
leadership of the Jewish community has 
been trying to act as responsibly as it 
can under the circumstances,” says Ber- 
tram Gold, executive vice president of 
the American Jewish Committee. “It 
has been trying not to make the Ad- 
ministration the enemy. On the other 
hand, there is an apprehensive feeling 
that the Administration’s reassessment 
lof Middle East policy] is being used as 
a form of pressure on Israel. If 1975 turns 
out to be the year of intense pressure on 
Israel, there will be a very serious re- 
action among American Jews. We will 
go directly to Congress, and 1976 is not 
that far away.” 

That threat of retribution in a pres- 
idential election year is underscored by 
more extreme sentiment on the fringe. 
One splinter group calling itself Amer- 
ican Jews Against Ford has already sent 
out propaganda handbills. “At this mo- 
ment of crisis,” reads one broadsheet, 
“American Jewry is called upon to work 
tirelessly to change the Administration 
and the kind of thinking that leads to 
sellouts ... Learn what you can do to 
oust Kissinger and Ford by joining 
A.JLAF.” 

In Washington itself, pro-Israel lob- 
bying has so far been decidedly soft-sell. 
Last week a group headed by Rabbi Is- 
rael Miller, head of the Conference of 
Presidents of Major Jewish Organiza- 
tions, met with Joseph Sisco, Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs. Later the 
group talked with 20 Jewish U.S. Rep- 
resentatives. “I think the Jewish lead- 
ership is concerned, but it hasn’t really 
got into lobbying yet,” says Thomas 
Rees, a Democratic Congressman from 
a largely Jewish district in Southern 
California. 

The test—and more intense lobby- 
ing—will doubtless come soon. Presi- 
dent Ford will meet with Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat and Israel’s Rabin 
next month, and only then will the re- 
sults of the Administration’s Middle 
East reassessment become clear. Ford 
will also tell Congress what he wants to 
give Jerusalem in the way of military 
and economic aid in the next fiscal year. 
If the money and the diplomatic sup- 
port are not as much as Israel’s friends 
think it needs—and if the special Amer- 
ican-Israeli relationship seems to be 
weakening—the Ford Administration 
will probably discover that even the re- 
sponsible Jewish organizations can talk 
very tough indeed. 
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MALRAUX EXTOLS MICHELANGELO'S ART 








He works eight or nine hours a day 
on Volume III of his Metamorphoses of 
the Gods, and spends his rare moments 
of rest strolling through his elegant gar- 
den in Verriéres-le-Buisson with his two 
cats, named Fourrure (fur) and Essuie- 
plume (penwiper). Still French Poly- 
math André Malraux, 73, took time out 
to visit the Louvre for a television trib- 
ute to Michelangelo in honor of the 
§00th anniversary of the artist's birth 
“Michelangelo invented the hero type. 
It had not existed before him, and he 
certainly did not discover it in antiq- 
uity, where it does not exist either, de- 
spite a well-anchored presumption,” 
said the former Minister of Culture un- 
der Charles de Gaulle. Then he added 
gloomily: “There cannot be another Mi- 
chelangelo in today’s society because our 
faith in man is too weak.” 
. 

The gun hand may shake and the 
stride may falter, but good old cowpokes 
just never quit. After 34 years of movie 
retirement between them, Cowboy Stars 
Roy Rogers, 63, and Joel McCrea, 69, will 
be riding the range once again this sum- 
mer in feature-length films. Rogers, who 
left movies 21 years ago and now runs 
an Apple Valley, Calif., museum, will 
star in Mackintosh and T.J., his 90th pic- 
ture. “There's no leading lady, no shoot- 
ing, some fights, but no blood spurting, 
and that’s the way I wanted it,” he says 
McCrea, who left 13 years of retirement 
on his two California ranches, will re- 
turn to movies in Mustang Country, an 
adventure set on the Montana-Canada 
border, “I wake up in the morning won- 
dering why I said yes,” he confesses 
“I'm torn between hoping it’s a hit or a 
flop. I've decided I'm not going to read 
any more scripts.” 

a 

With a marriage breakup of her 
own, followed by a roman- 
tic misadventure with an- 
other man, Movie Producer 
Julia Phillips seems some- 
what like the leading char- 
acter in Erica Jong’s novel 
Fear of Flying. Which may 
be appropriate, since Phil- 
lips has bought the screen 
rights to the ribald bestsell- 
er and will start filming the 
movie version in August. 
Phillips, 31, who co-pro- 
duced The Sting with her 
now estranged husband Mi- 
chael, shares her rented 
Beverly Hills home with 
Actor Gregory Johnson and 
her daughter Kate, 1/4. She 
is considering Actresses 
Barbra Streisand, Brenda 
Vaccaro, Goldie Hawn and 
more than a dozen others 
for the leading role of Isa- 
dora Wing, but has not 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS NUZZLE 


made up her mind. She and Screenwriter 
Jong are tempted to give the story a 
women’s-lib climax. “We both want Is- 
adora to get on a plane, fly without fear 
and leave both men. We wanta more ex- 
hilarating feeling at the end.” 
os 
After all those concerts with the 
blue-jeans set, Singer John Denver is 
finally heading for Tuxedo Junction. For 
one week in August, the Rocky Moun- 
tain balladeer will make his first major 
nightclub appearance—on the same bill 
with Frank Sinatra at Lake Tahoe. “I've 
only seen him perform on television, but 
I've heard others say he wrote the book,” 
says Denver. “I'm looking forward to 
learning a great deal that week.” The 
branchwater-and-bourbon combination 
will feature Denver singing to the sup- 
per crowd and OI Blue Eyes perform- 
ing at midnight, “There’s that lake, all 
those mountains, and Mister Sinatra,” 
Denver rhapsodizes. “It's far out.” 
s 
“I've come all the way from Phil- 
adelphia to plead my innocence in this 
case. I am an attorney and will defend 
myself,” said the distinguished gentle- 
man to Indianapolis Magistrate Phillip 
Bayt. Few motorists travel 600 miles to 
fight a speeding ticket (82 m.p.h. in a 
55 m.p.h. zone), but veteran Presidential 
Candidate Harold Stassen, 68, assured 
skeptical court officials that he had no 
other business in Indianapolis. With 
Stassen’s arresting officer ill and unable 
to testify, the judge dismissed all charg- 
es. and the five-time Republican loser 
went home with a victory at last 
a 
“I've been an avid professional bas- 
ketball fan all my life.” points out Pol- 
itician Larry O’Brien, 57, newest com- 
missioner of the National Basketball 
Association. “It came naturally to me 
because I was born in Springfield, Mass.. 
home of the invention of basketball.” 
O'Brien, a former Postmaster General 
and ex-chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, flopped as a high 
school forward, however, and admits 
that his playing time was limited to the 
local > M,C.A. courts. None of this mat- 
tered to N.B.A. team owners, who last 
week gave him a three-year contract and 
a more than $150,000 annual salary. 
Should the N.B.A. risk antitrust prob- 
lems by merging with the rival Amer- 
ican Basketball Association, O’Brien 
may soon find himself making a play 
for special legislation from Congress. 
3 
Swinging London may have slowed 
down a bit in recent years, but U.S. Am- 
bassador Elliot Richardson has not no- 
ticed. “When does the music start so we 
can get on with the dancing?” he asked 
repeatedly during a lull ina London dis- 
co party given by Lord and Lady Har- 
lech. The gathering, held in honor of 
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REDDY & RICHARDSON TAKE A TURN 


Singer Helen Reddy's sell out London 
concert, attracted Critic Kenneth Tynan, 
Actor Danny Kaye and scores of others, 
but Richardson turned into the star at- 
traction as soon as Lord Harlech’s 1930s 
jazz records began spinning. With his 
wife Anne away in the US. for a visit, 
the ambassador quickly stepped forward 
with the guest of honor and began to jit- 
terbug, boogie and foxtrot his way 
around the dance floor. The British duly 
took note. Observed the London Eve- 
ning Standard afterward: “Mr. Richard- 
son has a particularly outstanding sense 
of rhythm and is an energetic and tal- 
ented dancer in the Fred Astaire mold.’ 
a 

What looked like a blimp in the 
Macy’s parade turned out to be Britain's 
Prince Charles in an inflatable diving 
suit. Charles, on leave from his duties 
with the Royal Navy, came to the far 


HEMINGWAY & LOUD FACE OFF 


north of Canada, donned insulated swim 
gear and spent 30 minutes under the ice 
in Resolute Bay with Joseph MacInnis, 
a Canadian expert on Arctic undersea 
life. Charles’ eleven-day trip to Canada 
included dinner with Prime Minister 
Pierre and Margaret Trudeau in Otta- 
wa, a dog-sled ride at Frobisher, and a 
tour of Eskimo villages, where he ate 
raw seal liver and musk ox steak. After 
his icy dive, the game prince adjourned 
to dinner at a local hotel, where jour- 
nalists serenaded him with a medley of 
songs. Not to be outdone, Charles as- 
sembled his personal staff and led them 
in a parody of the old English hymn Jm- 
mortal, Invisible, God Only Wise 


So where, may I ask 

Is the monarchy going 

When princes and pressmen 

Are on the same Boeing? 

Be 

I have one of the great forearms in 
tennis,” suggested Political Trickster 
Dick Tuck. “To strain my arm in this 
would have been foolish, so I didn’t.” 
Tuck’s comments were a waggish ex- 
planation for his defeat in the Esquire 
Gala Celebrity Mixed Invitational Arm- 
Wrestling Tourney held last week in 
Manhattan. While bartenders boosted 
the spirits of waiting contestants, Actor 
Peter Boyle, Singer Mac Davis, ex- 
Housewife Pat Loud and nine others 
soon joined Tuck in the loser’s circle 
The women’s division championship 
went to Model Margaux Hemingway, 
whose vigorous gum-chewing may have 
distracted her opponents. Hemingway's 
fiancé, Hamburger King Errol Wetson, 
won the men’s title. After the compe- 
tition, he suggested that Hemingway's 
training program may have given her 
an edge. Revealed Wetson: “Margaux 
beats me every night.” 





PRINCE CHARLES GOES UNDER ICE 














































The Visible Scientist 


B.F. Skinner. Margaret Mead. Linus 
Pauling. Isaac Asimov. Paul Ehrlich 
James Watson. What do these people 
have in common? All are scientists, and 
their names are more or less household 

_ words. They are also included in a group 
® ofsome 40scientists* studied by Dr. Rae 
Goodell, a postdoctoral fellow at M.L.T., 
for her doctoral thesis at Stanford Uni- 
versity’s department of communication 
She picked them because they have an 
ability that is rare in the scientific com- 
munity: to communicate effectively with 
the public and make headlines. 
Goodell’s thesis—appropriately en- 
titled “The Visible Scientists” and made 
public last week—concludes that it is not 
their discoveries, their popularization of 
science or their leadership in the sci- 
entific world that makes scientists vis- 
ible. Rather, it is their public involve- 
ment, their “activities in the messy 
world of politics and controversy.” 

Thus Paul Ehrlich, an accomplished 
researcher in entomology (the study of 
insects), has become well known by 
speaking and writing about the popu- 
lation explosion. Biologist Barry Com- 
moner is one of the leading spokesmen 
for the environmental movement. Linus 
Pauling, who won a Nobel Prize for his 
explanation of the nature of chemical 
bonds, is famous as a peace activist and, 
more recently, for promoting vitamin C 
as a cure for the common cold. James 
Watson, the co-discoverer of the struc- 
ture of life’s master molecule DNA be- 
came a public figure only after the pub- 
lication of his book The Double Helix, a 
frank and often unflattering view of how 
scientists choose and achieve their goals. 
Colorful Images. Yet it takes more 
than making a dramatic stand or pick- 
ing a controversial issue to make a sci- 
entist visible. Most of the scientists that 
Goodell studied are masters of the art 
of mass communications and are fre- 
quently sought out and publicized by the 
press. Paul Ehrlich, for example, admits 
that he is using Madison Avenue tech- 
niques to sell the public on 
halting the population ex- 
plosion. “If they can sell fla- 
vored douches,” he says, 
“we can sell anything.” 
Ehrlich and most of Good- 
ell’s other subjects are ar- 
ticulate, can readily trans- 
late scientific jargon into 
understandable English 
and are at ease in public 
In addition, they all share 
colorful images. Most of 
them already have estab- 
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ASTRONOMER CARL SAGAN 


SMYAR TEYHOIN 


*Some of the other most recogniz- 
able scientists: Jonas Salk, Wern- 
her von Braun, William Shockley, 
Edward Teller, Rene Dubos 
Glenn Seaborg, Carl Sagan 





ANTHROPOLOGIST MARGARET MEAD 


lished reputations within their own dis- 
ciplines. That, says Goodell, makes 
them more attractive to reporters who 
are generally reluctant to use unknown 
scientists as sources for stories. The av- 
erage age of the scientists on the list at 
the time of the study was 59 and only 
one, Astronomer Carl Sagan, was un- 
der 40. 

Being visible does not help the sci- 
entists’ research careers. Other scientists 
see them, Goodell says, “as a pollution 
in the scientific community,” as public- 
ity grabbers who depart from normal 
scientific channels to communicate their 
views. These critics complain that their 
better publicized colleagues may mis- 
lead the public because they often speak 
outside their area of expertise. Biologist 
George Wald, a Nobel Laureate and vo- 
ciferous antiwar spokesman, disagrees. 
“If the scientist is good,” he says, “his 
field is reality, and that covers an awful 
lot of ground. I think that the scientist 
can be that rare, disinterested person 
who calls it the way he sees it.” 


No Pictures, Please 


In Russia for the final round of joint 
training exercises for July’s space link- 
up of an Apollo and a Soyuz spacecraft, 
US. Astronauts Tom Stafford, Deke 
Slayton and Vance Brand visited a site 
never before seen by Americans: the 
secrecy-shrouded Soviet space-launch 
center, located in low, rolling hills some 
1,300 miles southeast of Moscow near 
the city of Leninsk in Kazakhstan. 

Last week in Moscow, the astronauts 
expressed confidence that the joint mis- 
sion would take place. They noted that 
the Soviets had two Soyuz craft ready 
at the space center, one a stand-by that 
would be launched if the first had tech- 
nical difficulties. The astronauts also dis- 
covered some basic differences between 
the U.S. and Soviet launch techniques. 
Unlike U.S. rockets, which are re- 
strained on the ground until close to 
maximum thrust is developed, Russian 
launch vehicles leave the pad as soon 
as they have achieved the minimum 
thrust needed for lift-off. Also Soviet 
rockets are aimed to go into orbit from 
a launch pad that can be revolved into 
the proper position, while U.S. rockets 
are electronically guided into orbit af- 
ter they are airborne. 

The Americans also found that their 
hosts, Cosmonauts Aleksei Leonov and 
Valery Kubasov, enjoy more luxurious 
living quarters than U.S. astronauts use 
at Cape Canaveral. For now, the world 
will have to be content with the astro- 
nauts’ verbal descriptions of the little 
they saw at the space center. The Rus- 
sians scheduled the visitors’ arrival and 
departure to occur after dark, and re- 
quested that they leave their cameras 
in their hotel rooms. 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
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I. Though some of his designs were 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 
poendly absurd, inventor Allen Ruben’s Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 
‘avorite gadget was his cigarette holder. only rich, clean tobacco flavor. We’ve made 
Because it gave him clean taste. clean taste into a science. 







It works like a 
cigarette holder works. 
For clean taste. 






Kings: 14mg: ‘tar,'0.8 mg. nicotine 
Box:14 mg: ‘tar; '0.9mg.nicotine 
av.percigarette, FIC Report Oct: 74 





g ni ti lik NAT @] 
a The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation ts the keeper of peace 
E oO $ own on behalf of the Western World, in the 
Northern Hemisphere 
we But what about Western interests 
inthe South? 
a Every month, an average of 2,270 


ships pass the Cape of Good Hope 
In addition to other vital supplies, thes 
carry 20 million tons of oil - of which 
90" is destined for Europe 
Since the closure of the Suez Canal 
the number of ships passing the 
Southern up of Africa has more than 
trebled 
Even with the canal reopened 
its future is uncertain, and its use in 
this day of supertankers, limited 
Simonstown, near Cape Town 
is the only adequately equipped 
naval base in the Southern Hemisphere 
between South America and Australia 
Ithasa highly sophisticated 
communications surveillance system 
covering an area with a radius of 
5,000 sea miles 
In this way we are contributing to 
the protection of the vital Southern 
sea lanes 
But should we alone be responsible” 





ft urther information about South Africa can be obtained from: The Information Counsellor, South African Emba 
3051 Massachusetts Ave. N.\W., WASHINGTON D.C. 20008 











35139 retired people 
depend on pension checks 
rom Bethlehem Steel 


Bob Jenkins 
is one of them 


Bob Jenkins started at our Bethlehem, 
Pa., steel plant as a chipper in the bil- 
let yards. 


When Bob decided last September to 
retire, he’d advanced to temporary 
foreman. He was a valuable member 
of our work force for forty years. 


Now Bob’s a member of another 
Bethlehem Steel “family’’—our re- 
tirement family. It’s 35,139 members 
strong at this writing and growing 
every year. In 1974, for example, 
3,521 Bethlehem employees retired 
and are now receiving their monthly 
pension checks. 


Bethlehem’s pension plan was es- 
tablished in 1923 and has been ex- 
panded and improved many times 
since then. In the past 52 years, over 
$782,000,000 has been paid to more 
than 66,500 pensioners. In 1974, our 
payments to pensioners totaled 
more than $105,000,000, including 
monthly payments made to almost 
2,400 co-pensioners and surviving 


spouses. 


In simple terms, the American Dream 
is to work at the job of your choice, 





retire, and be financially independent 


R Rath P } ‘. . . 
essat'tsi ; rah o Elk ee ne to live in comfort and dignity. Private 
re than I've been able to, visit my tw arried daughters and the pension plans, such as Bethlehem’s, 
and do a lot more of my favorite hobby—bowling help to make that dream come true. 


Bethlehem 








You've earned 
your stripe 
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...when you can look 
forward to being forty. because you chose your 
Scotch for value. 
d the Scotch you chose 
was the one that started 
_ all the others on the 
', road to lightness. 
WSher’s. The original light 
Scotch. With an original 
light price tag. 
sher’s. We earned our 
stripe in 1853. 


..-for finally admitting 
yourself that you také 
better pictures with 
your Brownie ® 

than with your fan : 
reflex camera. 


..-because ata 

staff meeting 

you noticed you'r 

wearing unmatehe | e 
socks, but.you pt 
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aine Revell 


Temporaries 


: y 
| ig GREEN 
| -* STRIPE / 


At Elaine Revell you'll get no red- 
tape, just immediate personal serv- 
ice with a satisfaction quarantee. 


After all, isn't that what you really 
want from a temporary service ? 


When help is needed for the next 
week, next day or even the next 
hour . . . call the company that 
listens 


1974 


Llane Bill ine 






I Apontmeat toH M the Cuter 
JG Stewart Lat'G 


Get a free pencil caddy when you 
call any office 


| Chicago 
Loop — 782-2325 
North — 561-2696 
South — 684-7000 
Oak Park — 287-6888 
Des Plaines — 296-5515 


+ Brown Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky 


New York—Chicago—Los Angeles 


80 or 86 Proof 





Signs of Vitality 


War, recession, urban decay, pollu- 
tion—most Americans would judge 
these to be gloomy times. Not John 
Fischer, 65, the former editor of Har- 
per’s magazine and author of its “Easy 
Chair” column. In his new book, Vital 
Signs, U.S.A. (Harper & Row, $8.95), 
he takes an unfashionably optimistic 
view. He acknowledges the crumbling 
of old, familiar forms of government 
—institutions unable to control haphaz- 
ard growth and its attendant environ- 
mental ills. But rising in their place, 
Fischer found in his travels through the 
nation, is a surprising number of brand- 
new forms of government designed to 
cope with precisely these problems. This 
largely unnoticed development, he 
writes, may well represent the “real 
greening of America.” 

Reducing Chaos. The new govern- 
ing units are mainly concerned with 
planning the use of land in areas that 
transcend old political boundaries. In 
Georgia, for example, Fischer traces the 
rise of a sort of supralocal government 
that reduced the chaos of 159 compet- 
ing counties to 18 “development dis- 
tricts.” Though each of them can only 
make plans for its own region, it has con- 
siderable political power because it, 
rather than the slate or county, controls 
the inflow of federal funds. Another kind 
of confederated government is Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul's Twin Cities Metropol- 
itan Council, which has dealt remark- 
ably well with a complicated mixture 
of urban-suburban problems, planning 
everything from mass transit through 
sewer systems to small new satellite cit- 
ies. On a larger scale, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission has helped to im- 
prove the economy and environment in 
the mountain counties of 13 states 
stretching from New York to Alabama 

Fischer enlivens these success sto- 
ries with graceful prose and a fascinat- 
ing cast of characters. The hero of the 
consolidation of Jacksonville, Fla., 
where the voters in five municipalities 
chose to form one central government, 
is an enthusiastic oligarch named J.J 
Daniel, who got his way simply because 
‘he knew almost everybody of conse- 
quence in the community.” Fischer also 
writes admiringly about Seattle Lawyer 
James Ellis, a lonely reformer who, by 
sheer persistence, started a citizens’ 
movement that cleaned up polluted 
Lake Washington, began a new parks 
program, and won approval of a mass- 
transit scheme for the Seattle metropol- 
itan area. Then there is the sprightly 
Gloria M. Segal, a housewife turned real 
estate visionary; she wheeled and 
dealed, assembled 100 acres of land, and 
then started the new town of Cedar-Riv- 
erside near downtown Minneapolis 

If there is a flaw in Vital Signs, it is 
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that Fischer seems to have stopped his 
research in 1973. Since then, some of 
his model developments have run into 
trouble. Work on Mrs. Segal’s new town 
for example, has been stalled for 17 
months by an environmental suit, and 
nearly all of the planning districts have 
lost power as the economy slowed down 
But the setbacks seem to be only tem- 
porary. The times really are producing 
leaders who have started grass-roots 
movements to make the U.S. work bet- 
ter as il Continues to grow 


Fire Ant Fiasco 


The fire ants first arrived in Mobile 
Ala., in 1918, hidden in a cargo from 
their native Brazil. Now they infest at 
least 133 million acres in nine Southern 
states from Texas to North Carolina and 
are slowly spreading northward. They 
live in open areas (farm land, pastures, 
even lawns) where they build 3-ft.-high 
mounds that hinder mowers, plows and 
other machinery. They swarm over farm 
animals or people who stumble over the 
mounds, stinging them viciously. The 
ants’ venom, which can cause coma in 
allergic individuals, produces the pain- 
ful burning sensation that gives the ants 
their name. Despite the undeniable 
menace of the fire ant, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz last month announced 
the end of his department's 13-year ef- 
fort to control the insect 

Why? Butz blamed the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which had 
earlier imposed restrictions on the use 
of Mirex, a powerful anti-ant pesticide 
Starting in 1962, the Agriculture De- 
partment had sprayed Mirex from air- 
planes two or three times annually on 
infested areas. But in 1972 tests showed 
that when Mirex was washed into es- 
tuaries and bays, it killed shellfish. Ex- 
periments at the National Cancer In- 
stitute also indicated that it might cause 
cancer in humans. So the EPA cut the 
permissible number of aerial sprayings 
to only one a year and in 1973 began in 
vestigations—which are still continuing 

to determine just how 
Mirex really might be 

Abandoned Pastures. As Butz 
sees it, limiting Mirex to one applica- 
tion per year made the program “com- 
pletely unworkable.” Agricultural ex- 
perts in the infested areas seem to agree 
‘The ants come back every year now, 
says Halwin Jones, an official in Flor- 
ida’s agriculture department. “It used to 
be three, four or five years before they'd 
return.” In Lowndes County, Ga., Agent 
George Kessler reports that farmers this 
year have begun to abandon pastures to 
protect their animals from the ants and 
that “children are having to play inside 
at some kindergartens to avoid being 
stung.” If the Agriculture Department 
could concentrate its sprayings, they 


45 


dangerous 


imply, the ants would not only be con- 
trolled but eradicated 

The facts are more complicated. Ev- 
ery colony of fire ants can produce doz- 
ens of winged queens, each of which can 
fly miles to set up a new nest. Though 
an application of Mirex might kill 95% 
of the ants in an area, says EPA Ento- 
mologist Sam Fluker, “to get rid of that 
last 5% might take an additional 100 
treatments.” In fact, the battle against 
the ants has yielded so little and cost so 
much—$148 million in federal and state 
funds to date—that Harvard University 
Zoologist Edward O. Wilson calls it “the 
Viet Nam of entomology.” 

For all its deficiencies, Mirex so far 
is the only practical weapon that has 
had any effect on the fire ant. Some EPA 
officials suspect that Butz canceled the 
program to dramatize what he consid- 
ers unnecessarily tough EPA restrictions 
on many different pesticides. At week’s 
end officials of both federal bureaucra- 
cies were trying to work out a compro- 
mise. They are convinced that they can 
at least slow the march of the fire ants, 
which could eventually infest an area ex- 
tending as far north as southern New 
Jersey and all the way west to Wash- 
ington state 


STINGING ANT (INSET) AND VICTIM'S ARM 








p to’ 1Boff 


the ‘P option sticker prices for 
specially equipped versions of America’s 
best-selling line-up of small cars. 


$113 off Pinto America’s best-selling sub-com- 


pact—when equipped with vinyl trim, carpeting, sporty tape 
stripe, accent group and styled steel wheels. 


$106 off Mustang IL sscsicos tesescit 


ing small luxury car— when equip 8. with sails tape stripe, 
styled steel wheels, rocker panel moldings, protection group 
and luxury interior group. 


$96 off Maverick traditionally America's 


best-selling fouredoor compact—when equipped with exterior 
and interior decor groups, hood edge tape ae rocker panel 
moldings. 


Act fast. Your Ford Dealer has been given a special in- 
centive to give you a good buy. And specially priced cars move 
fast. So see him while he still has a good selection. 





Special Value Ford Mustang Il 








Limited Edition 





the standard Granada 


Act fast. Quantities are limited. Here's 
your chance to own America’s best-selling 
newcomer and get it at a very special price. 
This specially equipped Limited Edition comes 
with room for five, a new bench seat, vinyl 
door trim and a new exterior trim all its own. 
And you can take your choice of a two- or 
four-door model in three feature colors. 


$197 off Ford Explorer «:.: 


equipped with special trim —including tape stripe and 


box rails—automatic transmission, power steering, 
air conditioning and more. See your Ford Dealer 
for other Explorer specials. 


FORD 


on prices. 


Ford Granada 





sticker price. 


You can also order your Limited Edition 
Ford Granada with either of two popular 
option packages—options many people buy 
anyway, like automatic transmission, power 
steering, and air conditioning—and still get 
$250 off the usual sticker price. Quantities are 
limited, however, so see your Ford Dealer and 


order fast. 





Limited Edition Full-size Ford 


$ the sticker price of the 
oO lowest-priced full-size Ford 
sedan formerly available. 


The low price for this big Ford includes a 351 CID V-8, auto- 
matic transmission, power steering, power front disc brakes, 
solid state ignition, steel-belred radial ply tires, an elegant 
interior—and a smooth, quiet ride. 


Limited Edition Ford Wagon 
$188 oft the sticker price of the 


lowest-priced full-size Ford wagon formerly available. 
This family-size wagon comes with 400 CID V-8, automatic 
transmission, power steering and power front disc brakes, 
steel-belted radial ply tires, all-vinyl interior and Ford's 
famous three-way Magic Doorgate. 


Act fast. These special Fords will be available for a limited 


time only, so see your Ford Dealer soon. See why Ford says: 


The Closer You Look, the Better We Look. 


Limited Edition 
ze Ford 


Look close and compare. Ford means value. 
And your local Ford Dealer can show you. 











MASSACHUSETTS STUDENTS OUTSIDE STATEHOUSE PROTESTING AGAINST CUTBACKS 


Budget Cuts: 
The New Campus Issue 


“Listen to me, Mr. Legislature 
man, 

1 know you re no fool 

If you go and cut the budget to 
ribbons, 

We'll all have to drop out of school.’ 


So went the chant as University of 
Massachusetts students demonstrated 
last week outside the statehouse to pro- 
test against projected budget cuts and 
higher costs. Their sentiment was 
echoed on several other campuses—in- 
cluding Brandeis, where dissidents occu- 
pied the sociology building. Following 
closely the picketing and the takeover of 
the administration building at Brown 
University (TIME, May 5), the protests 
seemed to establish budget cuts as the 
major campus issue this spring. 

Costs Increase. The protest at U 
Mass. began after Governor Michael 
Dukakis announced plans to cut $11.8 
million from the budget of $118 million 
requested by the university administra- 
tion. U, Mass. also announced a room- 
and-board increase of $75 a year, to 
$1,375. In a series of meetings, U. Mass 
students drew up a platform calling for 
no increase in tuition and fees, no re- 
ductions in faculty or enrollment and 
“full and equal” participation in some 
university decisions. How the university 
could meet student demands and still 
survive financially—in a time of inflat- 
ed costs, dwindling Government sup- 
port, less income from gifts and lower 
values of stock holdings—the students 
could not say. Still, said one U. Mass, se- 
nior, “there are alternatives, and we're 
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mandating the Governor to find them 
After an unproductive meeting with 
the administration, the students called 
a two-day moratorium on classes last 
week. The first day, about 70% of the 
university’s 22,350 students stayed away 
from their classes—many of them at- 
tending some 40 workshops ranging 
from “Higher Education and the Cur- 
rent Crisis” to “Lobbying Tactics: On 
Meeting and Talking with Legislators.” 
Next day about 1,000 U. Mass. stu- 
dents trekked from the main campus in 
Amherst to Boston for a demonstration 
on the Common across from the state- 


house. Randolph Bromery, chancellor of 


the Amherst campus, sympathized with 
the students: “These young people are 
feeling what their parents are feeling 
the economic crunch.” 

At Brandeis in nearby Waltham, 
meanwhile, a multiracial group of about 
30 students took over Pearlman Hall. 
the sociology building, and held it de- 
spite an injunction ordering them out 
They demanded that the university drop 
plans to cut back its Transitional Year 
Program (which helps train many poor- 
ly prepared minority students for under- 
graduate work), to reduce financial aid 
and dismiss some faculty. Brandeis 
which has a projected budget of $32.8 
million for next year, is suffering from 
inflated costs and the recession; this year 
its income from gifts is $3 million be- 
low projections. If the cuts go through 
the students said, Brandeis would “be- 
come even richer and whiter,” by sav- 
ing money now spent on programs for 
black students and by recruiting fewer 
blacks. It is no accident that the words 
and tactics of the Brandeis students were 
similar to those of the dissidents at 
Brown University; some of the Brandeis 





students had driven to Providence to 
take notes on the protest there 

While most Brandeis undergradu- 
ates had mixed feelings about the take- 
over, Administration Spokesman Jeff 
Osoff declared that “we won't accede to 
demands that would amount to $1.5 mil- 
lion over a balanced budget. We have 
no intention to negotiate with anyone 
who is holding a building.” 

As the budget protests spread to 
Manhattan, several hundred Hunter 
College students occupied the office of 
the dean of students, and some 900 City 
University of New York students dem- 
onstrated against Mayor Abraham 
Beame’s plans to cut $69.7 million from 
the school’s $702 million budget pro- 
posed for next year. At week’s end, a 
dozen Harvard students, reflecting the 
mood of minority students on other cam- 
puses, began a sit-in at the administra- 
tion building to protest the university's 
failure to set up a long-promised black 
cultural center 


Meditation U. 


Rural, placid Fairfield (pop. 8.715), 
lowa, is an unlikely home for a univer- 
sity that preaches the virtues of tran- 
scendental meditation (TM) and the sci- 
ence of creative intelligence (SCI). Yet 
in the year since the followers of tiny, be- 
flowered Maharishi Mahesh Yogi start- 
ed the Maharishi International Univer- 
sity on the campus of now defunct 
Parsons College, the townspeople, at 
first wary about the newcomers, have 
not only learned to like them but have 
even begun to join them 

“The M.1.U. students are almost too 


STUDENTS MEDITATING IN IOWA 





How MatchMaker 
suffering out 


The worst thing about saving. 
And the second worst. 
The worst thing about saving, of course, is 
putting money away today, in order to have 
some tomorrow. 
The second worst thing is having to do it 
over and over, month after month. 
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That's why so many people don't save 


TSA 


regularly. 

And regret it later 

And that's why we at American National 
have c reated a unique aufomatic savings 
program called MatchMaker. 


You may not remember. 

But we wont forget. 
The idea behind MatchMaker is 
asimple one: 

You open both a savings and 
a checking account. 

And every month, we automatically 
transfer a set amount (a minimum of $25) from 
your checking account into your savings 

You decide exactly how much you want to 
save. You decide what day of the month you 
want the transter made. 

And from then on, you're saving something 
every month, without lifting a finger 


Adouble savings,every month. 


There's one other important advantage 





to MatchMaker: 
The checking account that comes with your 
MarchMaker savings account costs you nothing. 
No service charge, no charge for checks, no 
limit to the number of checks you can write. 
So in addition to 
your monthly savings 
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deposits, you also save 
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easily amount to Gt" 
$30 or $40 a year. 


How to start, once and for all. 
The best thing about MatchMaker is that it’s easy 
And so we've made it just as easy fo start. 
Just send us the coupon, or call us at 661- 
6226. Or stop in, at either of our two 


We'll send you an application, and 
get you started, 
And then, if you like, you can forget all 
_-Se~ about saving. 
fr With this difference 
Whenever you do happen to 
~ remember, you'll remember 
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that you've been saving all 
along, month after month 
atrer month 

American National Rank and Tr 
of Chicago — Retail Dept 
LaSalle at Washington. Chicago. IL 606% 


ore information on MatchMaker checking 


Aimerican National Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
LaSalle at Washingron/LaSalle at Wacker 60690/ Phone (312) 661-5000/Member FDIC 











What has Sheraton done for you lately? 


SHERATON- 
PLAZA 


The Sheraton-Plaza, formerly 
The Westbury, offers splendid comfort 
and impecca le service — just steps from 
the Magnificent Mile, exciting Rush Street 
and all the attractions of Chicago. 


You can go for a swim in the rooftop pool. Take 

in panoramic views of the city and lake from our 
beautifully furnished guest rooms. Enjoy inviting 
dining and a sparkling lounge with entertainment. 
And to make things really convenient, there’s 
airport limousine service and parking 

available, too. 
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For reservations at the fabulous Sheraton-Plaza—or at any Sheraton anywhere — 


call anytime: 
i] a 
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M 
Or have your travel agent call. f a) } 
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Sheraton-Plaza 


HERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS, WORLDWIDE 
160 EAST HURON OFF NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 312/787-2900 





The children are through college 
and on their own. 
Nowits your future thats important. 
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Is this any time to think about a Trust? 
These are the good years. The enjoying years. That time when you can afford to do those 
things you've always wanted to do. Without feeling guilty, 
It doesn’t seem like the time to think about a trust. But a Living Trust at The First National Bank 
of Chicago can help make these good years even fuller and richer. 
A Living Trust is a property arrangement under which you may employ The First National Bank 
to manage part or all of your investments or other income producing assets. The trust may 
be under your contro! at all times. You determine how the income and principal are to 
be distributed. You can add or withdraw assets, change or cancel the plan at your discretion. 
And with a Living Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago 
you have the peace of mind of knowing that your assets will always be 
properly managed. Even if you somehow become incapable of 
handling your financial affairs. And the trust can carry on after 
your death, as part of your estate plan. This avoids the The 
delay of probate proceedings for your beneficiaries and s 
provides for them a continuing management of the assets. First National Bank 
Enjoy today, today. With the assurance that FA 
tomorrow is well taken care of. of Chicago 
For more information, please write or call 
Terence Lilly, Vice President, (312) 732-8440. TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 





Switzerland still 
remembers when 
people traveled for 
more reasons 
than just getting 
somewhere. 


That's why you can still 
meander through unexpec- 
ted streets 

Discover shops handed 
down from generation to 
generation to generation 
See what people have seen 
for hundreds of years 


Swissair > Swiss National Tourist Office 


Because as part of our 
unique Swiss heritage, we 
believe traditions are 
worth saving. And some- 
times improving 

And we do that not just 
for you, but for us. So we 
can all discover something 


we didn't know was still 
there. Every single day of 
our lives 

For more information 
write to us for our new 


‘Travel Switzerland” kit at 


608 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York 10020 








good to be true.” says Real Estate Man 
Paul Madden. “There are no scantily 
clad women, no fast cars, no problems 
whatsoever with drugs or booze.” Adds 
a farmer who lives a mile down the road 
“These are nice clean-cut kids. They 
don’t fill our ditches with beer cans the 
way the Parsons crowd did.” Impressed. 
Madden has begun meditating himself. 
So have Presbyterian Minister Jack Dil- 
ley, Merchant Lee Gobble and 300 other 
Fairfielders. Gordon Aistrope, the pres- 
ident of a local savings and loan associ- 
ation, says that TM has lowered his blood 
pressure. He is so enthusiastic, in fact, 
that he hopes “to see Iowa rise to No. | 
in the number of meditators per capita.” 

M.I.U. was first organized two years 
ago by a group of students and profes- 
sors who had been meditating together 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. They quickly 
outgrew their quarters in a converted 
apartment building and began shopping 
for a new campus. They finally found a 
readymade one: Parsons College, which 
had gone bankrupt in 1973. The ma- 
harishi has agreed to buy it from Par- 
sons’ creditors for $2.5 million 

About 500 students now pay $1,200 
a quarter for tuition and board at M.1.U.; 
in return, they get a largely traditional 
liberal arts education from a faculty of 
more than 40 (including some with 
Ph.D.s from M.LT. and Yale). In addi- 
tion, they have videotaped lectures by 
the likes of Buckminster Fuller and 
Marshall McLuhan 

Fourth State. Everyone on campus. 
students and staff, meditates at least 20 
minutes twice a day. It is not unusual to 
see students or staff members with their 
eyes shut in the auditorium or over their 
lunch trays in the cafeteria. There is also 
a one-month mandatory course in TM 
and an introduction to scl. which the 
maharishi describes as a general philos- 
ophy emphasizing “the infinite, un- 
bounded nature of intelligence.” Says 
Keith Wallace, 29, the school’s presi- 
dent: “Beyond waking, dreaming and 
sleeping, there is a fourth state of con- 
sciousness, another realm of experience 
What we are saying is that an experi- 
ence heretofore reserved for men of ge- 
nius like Einstein can be taught on a 
mass scale.” Dianna Visek. 22. who 
transferred to M.1.U. after three years of 
Asian studies at Harvard and Cornell, 
agrees. “SCI was simply the most pow- 
erful theory I had ever encountered,’ 
she says. “It’s a powerful tool for un- 
derstanding; it's what I had been look- 
ing for.” 

Wallace says that one purpose of 
M.LU. is to develop a curriculum that 
can be used on the maharishi’s planned 
campuses in Thailand, England, Can- 
ada, Norway and France. Last month. 
on his first visit to the campus, the ma- 
harishi urged students to spread the gos- 
pel of TM: “The students must go and 
create an atmosphere of orderliness in 
the brains of people residing in this 
state.” He then climbed aboard a pink 
turboprop and flew off. 
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They Stayed 


“It's complete, it’s total, it's bye-bye, 
everybody” flashed the word from the 
American embassy in Saigon. On this 
signal, hundreds of newsmen began 
their helicopter evacuation from South 
Viet Nam. But not all. Left free by their 
home offices to decide for themselves 
whether to go or stay, at least 80 jour- 
nalists remained to continue reporting 
the story. Among them were three 
Americans who had covered the war 
from the start of U.S. involvement: Bu- 
reau Chief George Esper, 42, Matt Fran- 
jola, 32, and Peter Arnett, 40, all of the 
Associated Press. Said Arnett, who won 
the Pulitzer Prize for his Viet Nam War 
reporting in 1966: “I was here at the be- 
ginning, and I think it’s worth the risk 
to be here at the end.” 

NBC left behind one correspondent, 
James Laurie, and a cameraman, Aus- 
tralian Neil Davis; on hand for CBS was 
former British Schoolteacher Eric Ca- 
valiero, who had taken refuge in the net- 
work's Saigon office last month. About 
a dozen British correspondents, along 
with several Frenchmen and Italians, 
also stayed. Of the 37 Japanese journal- 
ists still in Saigon, a few were there will- 
ingly, but most because their American 
evacuation buses had not shown up 
Other non-volunteers were United Press 
International’s bureau manager Alan 
Dawson, 32, Asian News Editor Leon 
Daniel, 43, Correspondents Paul Vogle 
and Charles ("Chad") Huntley and their 
Dutch photographer Hugo van Es, who 
were trapped in panicky Saigon crowds 
and never made it to the evacuation 
points 

Quiet End. In the first 36 hours af- 
ter Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment troops entered the city, newsmen 
moved about without interference, tak- 
ing photographs and filing dispatches 
through the wire-service offices. At the 
A.P. bureau, a Vietnamese who had sup- 
plied pictures to the wire service for 
three years showed up with a Viet Cong 
friend and two North Vietnamese sol- 
diers and revealed proudly that he had 
been a revolutionary for a decade work- 
ing as a “liaison with the international 
press.” He thereupon guaranteed the 
safety of the A.P. newsmen and joined 
them in a round of Cokes and leftover 
cakes. Wrote Peter Arnett that night 
“| never dreamed it would end the way 
it did at noon today. I thought it might 
have ended with a political deal like in 
Laos. Even an Armageddon-type battle 
to the finish with the city left in ruins 
like in World War II in Europe.” 

Another stay-put journalist, Stewart 
Dalby of the London Financial Times, 
reported: “I went to speak to some Com- 
munist troops heavily armed with gre- 
nades and AK47 rifles sitting in a truck 
outside the old Defense Ministry. They 





smiled and waved. All of them were 
very young.” A correspondent from 
Agence France Presse was also glow- 
ing. Within hours of Saigon’s fall, he 


wrote, “I could wander about the 
streets without feeling any threats, any 
animosity.” 

But soon afterward, at 8 p.m. last 
Wednesday, the P.R.G. cut off all com- 
munication with the non-Communist 
world except, sporadically, via the Jap- 
anese embassy. By week’s end the vic- 
tors’ handling of the Western press was 
looking relatively professional. Unlike 
the unpredictable and still rather unso- 
phisticated Khmer Rouge regime in 
Cambodia, the well-organized, news- 
conscious P.R.G. quickly established a 





A.P.'S ARNETT WITH ARVN TROOPS IN 1966 
Present after the fall. 


Saigon press center where all foreign re- 
porters were asked to register and agree 
to abide by the new government's reg- 
ulations. After that, they were free to 
keep their old press passes, roam 
throughout newly dubbed Ho Chi Minh 
city and interview P.R.G. officials. 
though no dispatches or photos were al- 
lowed out of the country 

In a skilled public relations move. 
the P.R.G. also allowed CBS's Peter Kal- 
ischer, 60, A.P.’s Daniel De Luce. 63, 
and his wife, as well as several other for- 
eign newsmen, to visit Danang and Hue 
via Hanoi and send out eyewitness re- 
ports on the return to normal routines 
in those onetime citadels of American 
might. Clearly, one phase of press cov- 
erage was ending and another had just 
begun. 
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Disobedience on Trial 


William Wendt is an Episcopal 
priest who has rarely flinched from trou- 
ble or feared innovation. His Church of 
St. Stephen and the Incarnation in 
Washington, D.C., has become one of 
the most liberal Episcopal congregations 
in the nation, active in the affairs of its 
neighboring ghetto and experimental in 
its liturgy. It was hardly surprising, 
therefore, that after eleven women were 
ordained in Philadelphia last summer 
as the first female Episcopal priests, 
Wendt was the first to open his church 
to one of them—Australia—born Alison 
Cheek, who celebrated the Eucharist 
there last November. Not only had the 
church’s bishops declared the women’s 
ordinations invalid, but Wendt’s own 


DIANA H. WALKER 


CHEEK, WENDT AT CHURCH TRIAL 
Valid but irregular. 


bishop, Washington's William Creigh- 
ton, had issued a “godly admonition” 
against Wendt’s allowing Cheek to cel- 
ebrate the Eucharist. Last week, as a re- 
sult of his initiative, Father Wendt found 
himself the defendant in a rare eccle- 
siastical trial 

To the 18 priests in the diocese who 
brought charges against Wendt, the is- 
sue is disobedience to the bishop. They 
fear incipient Congregationalism, in 
which each local church is autonomous 
Wendt, however, hopes that his case 
“may go down in history as establish- 
ing that you can do what you believe to 
be right, even against the church's 
orders.” 

Wendt's defense was led by Lawyer 
and Lay Theologian William Stringfel- 
low, who harbored Daniel Berrigan in 
1970 when the Jesuit was a fugitive from 
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the FBI. Stringfellow was interested in 
pursuing what he felt was a vindicating 
factor in Wendt’s action—the validity 
of the women’s ordinations. The nation- 
al head of the church, Presiding Bishop 
John M. Allin, who was subpoenaed for 
the defense, refused to appear; as a re- 
sult, at week’s end he was cited for con- 
tempt by the five-judge ecclesiastical 
court. That left as the star witness his 
predecessor as presiding bishop, John 
Hines. When Stringfellow asked Hines 
his opinion of the ordinations, he re- 
plied: “I believe them to be valid but ir- 
regular.” Hines, however, stated that a 
bishop can refuse to license an ordained 
minister to perform priestly functions. 
The five judges will now have to de- 
cide whether Wendt is guilty. If con- 
victed, he could face ouster from the 
ministry. His fate is in the hands of Bish- 
op Creighton, who is more likely to issue 
a reprimand at most, since he did not 
favor the filing of charges in the first 
place. Actually, Creighton is so sympa- 
thetic to the women’s cause that he is 
practicing discrimination in reverse 
Last month he announced that he would 
henceforth refuse to ordain all males in 
his diocese until the Episcopal Church 
opened the priesthood to women 


A Glimpse of Hell 


Everybody knows that Billy Gra- 
ham isa great showman who can fill are- 
nas in most cities of the world, but few 
realize that the evangelist is also some- 
thing of a movie mogul. His Burbank 
studio, World Wide Pictures, has turned 
out 101 films over the past 25 years, 
many of them pedestrian one-reelers, 
some of higher quality. Graham’s lat- 
est, The Hiding Place, which is being 
previewed in eleven cities this spring, is 
a totally new departure. A 145-minute 
color spectacular with two award-win- 
ning stars, Julie Harris and Eileen Hec- 
kart, it boasts 2,000 extras and a pro- 
duction cost of $1.7 million 

Earlier Graham feature films were 
generally fictional sagas of personal con- 
version, complete with an inserted ser- 
mon delivered by Billy. By contrast, The 
Hiding Place is the true story of two pi- 
ous Dutch Protestant spinsters who hid 
Jews from the Nazis in their Haarlem 
home during World War II, and were 
imprisoned in Ravensbriick concentra- 
tion camp as a result. The film is drawn 
from a fast-selling 1971 autobiography 
of the same title by Corrie ten Boom, 
one of the sisters. Now 83, she is cur- 
rently on a speaking tour of the U.S 
and Canada 

In the film, an accomplished but lit- 
tle-known Houston actress, Jeannette 
Clift, plays Corrie, Harris portrays her 
sister Betsie ten Boom and Heckart a 
prison trusty. The film was shot last year 
on location in Haarlem and at an un- 
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used army camp in England, which was 
turned into the hell of Ravensbriick, the 
women’s camp where 96,000 lost their 
lives. 

The story is a significant Christian 
indictment of anti-Semitism, which 
Graham thinks is currently on the rise 
and is one reason he wanted to make 
The Hiding Place. **This film shows that 
some Christians stood up for persons in 
a minority group, even at the cost of 
their lives,” Graham says. In addition, 
he forecasts the “possibility of great suf- 
fering coming to Christians within a 
generation. The film shows how God’s 
grace and love can sustain believers in 
the worst of times.” 

Ovens’ Stench. The Hiding Place 
plunges into perplexing religious issues, 
such as whether Christians should dis- 
obey the state and whether they should 
lie or steal to further a good cause. Most 
important is the age-old quandary of the 
existence of evil. One Ravensbriick in- 
mate taunts Corrie by saying that a God 
who did nothing after smelling the 
stench from the extermination ovens 
must be either powerless or cruel. Cor- 
rie’s reply is that “the same God that 
you are accusing came and lived in the 
midst of our world. He was beaten, he 
was mocked, and he died on the cross, 
and he did it for love, for us.” But hers 
is no glib story of faith. Later she prays 
privately: “Jesus, there are many things 
I do not understand. Do not let me go 
mad.” Graham has often been criticized 
for emphasizing personal conversion 
and avoiding the difficult problems in 
the Christian life. Few will carp at shal- 
lowness in The Hiding Place 


HARRIS BEING TAKEN TO RAVENSBRUCK 
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Where there’ smoke 
theres controversy. 


The papers are filled with stories against smoking. 

But many people are continuing to smoke. They like it. 

Yet it’s obvious that there are smokers who have become concerned 
about what they've been hearing about tar and nicotine. And so- many of 
them are trying lower tar and nicotine cigarettes. 

If youre a smoker who's become concerned, you (and millions like 
you) have been facing a dilemma. 

Until Vantage, cigarettes that had lots of flavor had lots of ‘tar'and 
nicotine. And cigarettes that were way down in ‘tar and nicotine were way 
down in taste. 

Most smokers found that most low ‘tar’ cigarettes just didn’t make it. 
But then we started making Vantage. 

Vantage is not the lowest'tar and nicotine 
cigarette youll find, but it could well be the 
lowest you'll enjoy. Exactly the right blend of 
tobacco working in harmony with the 
ingenious Vantage filter is what made it 
possible. . VANTAGE 

And that’s why Vantage <tc eee 
has become the fastest growing , = 
major cigarette brand in America. 

There's no controversy 

_ about that. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined wali 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Filter: 11 mg.“tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, Menthol: 11 mg. “tar’” 
0.8 mp. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report OCT.'74, 
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Making Waves 


Of all the short-lived “movements” 
that agitated the surface of art in the 
1960s, Op art had the briefest life. What 
became of all those eye-teasing patterns, 
those blips and dazzles and other par- 
aphernalia of quick-shot visual illusion? 
Gone, mostly: either degenerating into 
unctuously chic décor—as with Europe- 
an artists like Yaacov Agam or, in his 
late work, Victor Vasarely—or vanish- 
ing into that limbo of taste where ob- 
solete experiments go. Today’s super- 
graphics wrap tomorrow’s garbage. 

Apart from the Venezuelan artist 
Jesis-Raphael Soto, only one of the 
painters on whom the Op label was stuck 
ten years ago seems to have really de- 
veloped, continuing to produce work of 
the utmost seriousness. She is an Eng- 
lishwoman named Bridget Riley, whose 
first New York show in seven years 
opened last week at the Sidney Janis 
Gallery. 

Unstable Focus. Precision is its 
keynote; but then, Riley is an epitome 
of that, both in her art and in her rig- 
orous, gently ironic address to life. A 
slender woman of 44, she lives alone, di- 
viding her time between a house in Lon- 
don’s Holland Park, a studio in Corn- 
wall (“Cornwall is full of artists and I 
manage to avoid nearly all of them,” 
she says with glee), and a second studio 
in the Vaucluse district of Southern 
France, not far from the ruins of the 
Marquis de Sade’s castle at La Coste. A 
second-generation Londoner, she has in 
her family tree a grandfather who 
worked with Edison on the invention of 
the light bulb and a great-uncle who was 
a founding member of the socialist Fa- 
bian Society: a background of cold baths 
and emancipated thought, transmitted 
to her by a mother whom Riley describes 
as “well read, unconventional, very 
much a product of the new world for 
women of the 1920s, and always willing 
to rethink attitudes on orthodox or ac- 
cepted issues.” 

Not surprisingly, then, Riley grew 
up untroubled by the ideological flak 
that now surrounds women’s art in 
America, and rejects the idea of a “fem- 
inist” art. “Women’s liberation,” she 
declared a few years ago, “when applied 
to artists, seems to me to be a naive 
concept.” 

A decade ago, when she first showed 
her work in the US., Riley’s paintings 
were almost synonymous with visual as- 
sault. Black elliptical dots on a white 
ground, arranged in a grid but turning 
fractionally to set up an irritating in- 
stability of focus; parallel stripes whose 
wavy motion produced something akin 
to seasickness. Ever since her art-stu- 
dent days in London, Riley had been fas- 
cinated with patterns based on repeat- 
ed units: the dots in Seurat’s paintings, 
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the balance of delicate strains between 
Mondrian’s squares. 

What especially interested her was 
the way an internal pattern could be 
made to work against its larger structure 
—Pisan Romanesque architecture, for 
instance, in which the complicated in- 
lays and bands of black-and-white mar- 
ble conspire to deny the overall shape 
of a fagade. This crystallized itself for 
her one day in Venice in 1960, as she 
watched a violent rain squall sweeping 
across the inlaid pavement of a piazza. 
The drops, filming the surface with wa- 
ter splashes, broke up the stone pattern, 
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there, and visible, down to the last small 
bend of a stripe. There are no acciden- 
tal effects. Like Vasarely, Riley prefers 
to have her work done by assistants from 
a preplanned sketch, with every color 
shift worked out in advance. Yet the way 
the paintings work on the eye is unpre- 
dictable, and almost baffles analysis. As 
Art Critic Bryan Robertson put it, “We 
are creatures of habit and rarely fully 
stretched. Riley’s paintings are alive 
with potentiality; they disrupt visual 
complacency and do not provide us with 
any opportunity for evasion or rest.” 

Yet they are not merely an ocular 





ENGLISH OP ARTIST BRIDGET RILEY VISITING HER MANHATTAN SHOW 
A sense of disturbed equilibrium in an ocular gymnasium. 


returning it briefly to chaos and insta- 
bility. Could this breakup not be given 
an equivalent as painting? It could; and 
that sense of disturbed equilibrium with- 
in what looks like a rigid serial struc- 
ture was to be the essential “subject” of 
Riley’s work from then on. 

Strong Illusion. Riley’s paintings, 
especially the recent ones with their 
finely tuned ribbons of color, suffer in re- 
production: full scale—up to 8 ft. wide 
—is needed for their effect, which is to 
deny one’s point of focus. You cannot 
stare at any one point on a Riley for 
long. It slides away and is lost in the 
shimmer. A painting like Shih-Li, 1975, 
sets up an undulation of space that one 
feels as a physical pressure. The illusion 
is so strong that no act of will can get 
rid of it. 

There is nothing undisclosed in Ri- 
ley’s paintings. All their components are 


gymnasium. There is a lyrical side to Ri- 
ley’s work. The color, in particular, is 
taxingly subtle. It does not woo the eye, 
but it does present an unexpectedly wide 
range of situations, from a slow, impal- 
pable, pearly shimmer of greens and 
grays to the sharp, exhilarating flicker 
and reversal of green against red against 
blue in such paintings as Paean, 1973. 
One is tempted to read Riley’s color as 
light, mixed and reflected in the white 
spaces between the stripes—but it is a 
highly constructed, finished sort of light, 
unrelated to nature. “My pictures need 
time to develop on the retina,” says Ri- 
ley. “The first contact is always a bit off- 
putting and abrasive. You have to go 
with it. It’s like taking a cold shower: a 
shock at first, but then it feels good.” 
What lies on the other side of that shock 
is, in fact, an unusually generous display 
of pictorial intelligence. "Robert Hughes 
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Decision’75: 


Will outdated regulations 
block our energy independence? 


There is only one way America can approach energy 
independence by 1985, the target date. That’s by develop- 
ing and using our coal. That’s right, coal. America’s own 
energy resource. 

To do this, however, represents an immense cap 
ital investment by the coal industry. New mines, new 
methods, new equipment, transportation facilities, the 
recruiting and training of thousands of new people. 

But before this enormous investment, esti- 
mated at $20 to $25 billion, can be justified, it 
must have the support of positive government 
action. And there is the heart of the matter. 

We, as Americans, must establish 
priorities between energy demands w"& 
environmental concerns, employment 
problems and lagging technological 
capacity. We must streamline conflict- 
ing regulations, adopted when our oil 
and natural gas supplies seemed 
limitless and coal was being 
ignored. 

Realistically, no one expects 
an easy solution. But we cannot 
afford to have stringent regulations 
such as those now on the books that, 
in effect, preclude the use of 240 
million tons of coal per year now 
burned, that encourage the misuse 
of precious oil and thus block the 
nation’s path to energy independence. 

Send for our free booklet, “Decision ’75: Coal 
is the answer.” Then, if you have unanswered questions, write us. 
But if you agree that a rational energy policy is urgently needed, tell 
the people who need to know. 

But make yourself heard soon. Because delay only pushes 
America’s energy independence that much further away. 

National Coal Association, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


Coal is the answer. Now. 
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“ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN” EVANS 


Rape and Consent 


Feminists were rocked last week by 
a pair of “no-rape” rulings in London 
and New York. First came word that 
Britain’s highest judges, the five-man 
Law Lords, had reviewed the convic- 
tions of four men who forced a woman 
to have intercourse. One of the men was 
the woman's husband and had suggest- 
ed the idea to his three drinking buddies 
warning that she was “kinky” and only 
‘turned on” by struggling. The Lords 
asked themselves: Can ‘a man be said to 
have committed rape if he believed that 
the woman was consenting,” no matter 
how unreasonable the belief? “I do not 
think he can,” wrote Lord Cross of Chel- 
sea as part of a 3-2 majority. Thus, in 
theory, a man who believes no means yes 
cannot be convicted 

Next, a New York judge stated that 
a man may use any nonviolent means 
even deceit,” to get a woman to say 
yes. Martin Evans, 36, had bedded a 20- 
year-old woman after telling her he was 
a psychologist doing research. But, con- 
cluded Justice Edward J. Greenfield, he 
used no violence or threats. Calling Ev 
ans “an abominable snowman Green 
field added, “Bachelors and other men 
on the make, fear not. It is still not il 
legal to feed a girl a line.” Agreed Evans 
I seduce, I don’t rape.” 

Understandably, many women were 
outraged at the judges’ language, and 
their view of the male right of conquest 
Yet in both cases the offenders fared 
poorly, Evans was found guilty of es 
caping from police after his arrest and 
of trespassing in the apartment that he 
used. As to the British four, the Law 
Lords upheld their convictions, saying 
that the jury had enough evidence to 
conclude that the four did not really be- 
lieve their victim meant yes 
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for fleas and ticks 


It's different! It’s better! The only collar you activate— 

just a snap and these collars are ready to give your pet 
continuous protection against the misery of both fleas and 
ticks! Unconditional money back guarantee 


Put it on this Spring 
before those horrible 
ticks end up on 


your dog 
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Arthritis sufferers 








get a higher level 
of pain reliever. 
Enjoy effective relief 


from both 


minor 


pain and inflammation. 


EFFECTIVE 
LEVEL 





Compared with plain or even buffered 
aspirin, tablet for tablet, Anacin builds 
higher levels of pain reliever in your 
bloodstream in the first few hours. And 
then, taken as directed, Anacin maintains 
a level of medication which not only re- 
lieves pain but also helps reduce inflam- 
mation that causes pain and stiffness. This 
reduction of inflammation is important 
to arthritics. 

Anacin®contains more of this anti- 
inflammatory medication doctors recom- 
mend most than the leading aspirin or buf- 
fered aspirin tablet. In minutes, Anacin 
speeds its relief for inflammation, pain 
and stiffness throughout your body to give 
you effective relief, long-lasting relief. 

You will find Anacin is gentle to the 
stomach and you will enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain. 





Appearance of Evil 


Florida is suffering a fire storm of 
scandals. Indictments and investiga- 
tions are now pending against dozens 
of public servants, including former U.S. 
Senator Edward Gurney. Sadly, the ju- 
diciary offers Florida’s citizens no com- 
fort: the seven-man supreme court has 
been hit hardest by the scandals. Last 
week the third justice in little more than 
a year quit under a cloud, and a fourth 
may face impeachment. It was by far 
the worst series of court disgraces since 
1965, when four members of the nine- 
judge Oklahoma supreme court were im- 
plicated in fixes and bribes. 

Nothing has been revealed about 
Chief Justice Vassar B. Carlton’s sud- 
den resignation in January 1974, though 
he was then under investigation by the 
state’s judicial qualifications committee 
A second resignation involves a pro- 
posed opinion in a utilities case; the 
opinion was prepared by one of the com- 
panies’ lawyers. Justice Joseph Boyd 
says that the draft opinion just turned 
up in his house after a visit by the law- 
yer. A copy also went to Justice Hal P 
Dekle, who used it in writing a prelim- 
inary majority opinion that favored the 
utilities; the opinion was never issued 
A court-appointed investigative panel 
condemned the “appearance of evil,” 
but only recommended that Boyd and 
Dekle be reprimanded. Unsatisfied, a 
committee of the legislature began con- 
sidering impeachment. Dekle quickly 
resigned; action is still pending on Boyd. 

Not Bought. Meanwhile, the com- 
mittee became interested in rumors 
about the propensity of Justice David 
McCain to rule in favor of Attorney Jo- 
seph D. Farish Jr., who actively support- 
ed McCain's campaign for the court. In 
nearly every case he has heard involv- 
ing Farish clients, McCain voted their 
way.* One winning client testified that 
Farish advised her to lie about an il- 
legally unreported $1,000 campaign 
contribution to McCain, Other evidence 
indicated that McCain once had an aide 
investigate grounds for appealing a low- 
er-court decision against a Farish cli- 
ent, then voted for the client when the 
appeal reached the supreme court. The 
committee unanimously recommended 
McCain’s impeachment, and he re- 
signed last week. 

In the midst of all this, reporters dis- 
covered that new Chief Justice James 
C. Adkins had headed off censure of his 
excessive drinking by agreeing in writ- 
ing to go on the wagon. Despite the gen- 
eral debacle, Adkins in his annual state 
of the judiciary address boasted: “Your 
justices can neither be bossed, bluffed 
nor bought.” Floridians hope that is true 
of the ones who are left. 


*In one, McCain was part of a 4-3 majority yot- 
ing to hear a case that led to the reinstatement of 
a $100,000 libel judgment against TIME on be- 
half of Socialite Mary Alice Firestone Asher. The 
decision is now under review by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on grounds unrelated to the scandal 
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Only one electric 


portable typewriter has 


a snap-in cartridge ribbon. 


Smith- Corona* has advanced 
typewriters intoThe Cartridge Age. 

We have the only electric portables 
with a snap-in, snap-out cartridge 
ribbon system. 

Snap! You can replace a worn ribbon 
with a fresh ribbon in just 3 seconds. Or 
a black ribbon with any of five color 
ribbons. 

Snap! In 3 seconds you can replace 
an ordinary fabric ribbon with a carbon 
film ribbon that makes typewriting 
look like printing. 

You can even snap in a correction 
ribbon that allows you to correct 






errors...in 3 seconds. 
Right now, we're offering our dealers 
this unique Smith-Corona Cartridge 
Ribbon Typewriter at a special low price. 
So if you've been thinking about a new 
typewriter, now is the time to snap one up. 


FE | SMITH - CORONA 


SCM CORPORATION 


The Typewriter of The Cartridge Age. 


























































SUTHERLAND IN LOCUST RIOT 





KAREN BLACK REVELING 


The 8th Plague 


THE DAY OF THE LOCUST 
Directed by JOHN SCHLESINGER 
Screenplay by WALDO SALT 


Hollywood making a movie out of 
The Day of the Locust is \ike the Lil- 
liputians mounting a production of Gu/- 
liver’s Travels. The scale is off; the dis- 
tance is wrong 

Nathanael West's cool, cruelly fun- 
ny novel, first published in 1939, has be- 
come a classic vision of the heart of 
Southern California. West, who did 
some screenwriting himself, knew the 
raw fringes of the movie world. He saw 
the kind of anxiety that led people to 
Los Angeles and the gaudy madness that 
was nurtured there. He used Los An- 
geles, and particularly the tawdry glam- 
our of Hollywood, as a perfect metaphor 
for the screaming end of many poor 
dreams of glory. West wrote with fury, 
but without rancor or condescension. “It 
is hard to laugh at the need for beauty 
and romance, no matter how tasteless, 
even horrible the results are,” runs the 
novel’s most famous passage. “But it is 
easy to sigh. Few things are sadder than 
the truly monstrous.” By that standard, 
John Schlesinger’s film is nothing less 
than a tragedy 

Synthetic Desperation. Schlesing- 
er and Screenwriter Waldo Salt collab- 
orated previously on Midnight Cowboy, 
and The Day of the Locust has much 
the same mood of sentimental surreal- 
ism. Both films treat rather bizarre sub- 
jects in a comfortably slick fashion, so 
that nothing becomes very real or 
threatening. All decadence is decora- 
tive, all desperation synthetic. The Day 
of the Locust looks puffy and overdrawn, 
sounds shrill because it is made with a 
combination of self-loathing and tenu- 
ous moral superiority. This is a movie 
turned out by the sort of mentality that 
West was mocking 

Salt's adaptation follows West's nov- 
el closely in most of the plot details. It 
misses what is most crucial: West's tone 
of level rage and tilted compassion, his 
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ability to make human even the most 
grotesque mockery. The novel, a series 
of interrelated sketches, does not have 
the strong narrative that lends itself best 
to film adaptation. So this movie has 
trouble finding a focus. The protagonist 
is Tod Hackett (William Atherton), an 
aspiring artist who works in the produc- 
tion department of a major studio 
Hackett also nourishes a private vision 
of cataclysm, which he wants to get on 
canvas and call The Burning of Los An- 
geles. It is good to know this in advance, 
for although Schlesinger shows Hackett 
making sketches and studying faces, it 
is never clear just what he is working 
on. The film, like the book, ends with a 
riot at a movie premiére. Before Hack- 
ett’s eyes, the scene becomes the paint- 
ing. Since we do not know much about 
the painting, or about its meaning to 
Hackett, this tends to make the whole 
climax superfluous 

Hints of Crisis. In fairness, Schle- 
singer seems to be after something else 
All through the movie he has inserted 
references to the coming crisis in Eu- 
rope: headlines in the newspapers and 
newsreels of Hitler tell of war. But such 
hints are not especially well integrated; 
their necessity is questionable—until the 
premiére, when Schlesinger turns the 
riot into World War II 

The event is skillfully and elaborate- 
ly staged, but wildly overwrought. The 
announcer at the premiére is made up 
to look like Hitler, and his excitement 
drives the crowd to greater excesses of 
violence. It moves like a marauding 
army. Not only are people trampled and 
windows broken, but fires start, tele- 
phone poles fall, and Hollywood Bou- 
levard seems to shake. West’s modest 
riot was more effective than Schlesing- 
er’s whole set piece. But this silly cameo 
of World War II is perfectly in order 
for a movie so far out of control 

The personal dramas in The Day of 
the Locust are so sour and abject that 
one understands why Schlesinger end- 
ed the film with such a desperate flour- 
ish. All the characters from the book 
are here: Homer Simpson (Donald Suth- 
erland in a fine performance), the bog- 
gled Midwesterner whose hands, West 
said, “had a life of their own”; Harry 
Greener (Burgess Meredith), a busted- 
down vaudevillian whose daughter Faye 
(Karen Black) is the sort of teasing, in- 
temperate beauty who slaughters men 
with a smile. Karen Black is a both- 
ersome actress at best, strident and slop- 
py; she does not even have what acting 
schools call “the physical apparatus” to 
be sensual. Faye represents another 
hopeless dream whose vulgar impossi- 
bility is supposed to make her, like Hol- 
lywood itself, all the more seductive. She 
must be ruinously alluring; Black mere- 
ly looks wrecked. 

Nothing is right here, except for 
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5 ways to make your camera batteries last longer. 


® Clean batteries and battery compartment contact areas. © Store camera in 
cool, dry place. © Remove batteries when camera is not used for extended 
periods of time. @ Check batteries and battery compartment x 
periodically. @Pick the right batteries. Every camera, 
every flash unit requires a specific battery type and 
size. And “Eveready” makes exactly the right battery 
for almost every piece of photo equipment. Which is 
good to know with graduation, weddings and holidays 
coming up. 






How to get more calculations from calculator batteries. 


© Replace all batteries at the same time to avoid mixing new batteries 
with worn-out ones. @ Store batteries and calculator in cool, 
dry place (room temperature). ¢ If storing for a long period, 
remove batteries from calculator. @ Choose the right batteries. 
“Eveready” Heavy Duty Batteries, for example, deliver more 
energy than ordinary flashlight batteries. And cost only 
a few cents more. So for most calculator use, “Eveready” 
Heavy Duty Batteries provide longer-lasting power for 
less money per hour than ordinary flashlight batteries. 






Here’ a flashlight that’s waterproof, 
and it floats-the"Eveready”Skipper’. 


Sportsmen have been using our big floating /anterns for years. So we 
thought they’d like a flashlight that floats, too. That’s why we 
designed the “Eveready” “Skipper”. It not only floats. It’s water 
proof. Rust-resistant. And has a tough, high-impact plastic case. So 
don’t worry about dropping it in the water or on the ground. What’s 
more, there’s a highly reliable, long-lasting push-button switch that’s 
self cleaning. The “Eveready” “Skipper” is one of the toughest 
flashlights we’ve ever made. Probably the best looking you'll ever see. 


Fveready 


wants you 
to know 
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Tareyton's activated charcoal delivers a better taste 
| A taste no plain white filter can match 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








King Size: 20 mg.“tar1,.3 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 19 mg."tar; 1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per c garette, FIC Report Oct. ‘74 




















CINEMA 


Sutherland and a quiet scene where he 
sits in a garden chair, almost sleeping 
in the sun, listening to oranges fall from 
a tree. He is waiting to die. It is all in 
his face, conveyed by Sutherland with 
the fine subtlety the rest of this movie 
so flagrantly lacks. It is Faye’s face that 
is emblematic of The Day of the Locust 

twisted. false and clumsy. a death 
mask made of Silly Putty ® Jay Cocks 


Cold, Cold Ground 


MANDINGO 
Directed by RICHARD FLEISCHER 
Screenplay by NORMAN WEXLER 


Most of the suspense in Mandingo 
is generated by the unconscionable 
amount of time it requires for the blonde 
mistress of Faleconhurst to invite into her 
bed the handsome black slave (Ken 
Norton) her husband purchased to im 
prove the breeding stock down in the 
quarters. Until this moment we cannot 
be certain that the movie is going to em- 
ploy every cliché of antebellum melodra 
ma. The possibility that the perfection 
of its tastelessness will be marred 
through oversight or the impulse to pro 
vide novelty through omission is an ir 
ritant. There is great relief when, at 
last, our heroine (Susan George) suc- 
ceeds in bending Norton's innocence to 
her evil will 

Not that anyone is likely to be bored 
while the film is building up to this cli- 
mactic vulgarity. Writer Wexler and 
Director Fleischer treat us to gaudy de- 
pictions of all the evils in the Old South 
that we have learned to know and 
loathe. We have scarcely settled into 
our seats before Falconhurst’s Young 
Massah is venturing across the color 
line to find true sexual happiness. Flog- 
gings. hangings, slave auctions and gory 
combats follow in quick succession 
There are sadistic assaults on prepu- 
bescent black girls and a good deal of 
bother about incest. James Mason, as 
the plantation’s Old Massah, must spend 
much time with his bare feet pressed 
into a prostrate black child’s naked 
stomach because the doctor has assured 
the old man that this is a sovereign 
cure for his rheumatism, In the end all 
the white principals are required to ex- 
terminate one another in expiation of 
their sins. The final bloodbath is de- 
picted in the same vulgar manner used 
to present the indignities suffered by 
the blacks. 

If Mandingo ’s makers had permitted 
themselves even a moment of genuine 
feeling. a single honest insight into the 
historical conditions they pretend to ex- 
amine, they might have destroyed the 
distance their hack mentalities place be- 
tween film and audience. As it is, de- 
rision finally gives way to numbness 
There is not the slightest danger that 
this animated comic book can do any- 
one. of any race, any harm—unless Mel 
Brooks is looking to the Old South for 
his next subject ® Richard Schickel 
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Why talk 
recession... 
We’re talking 
Progress. 


Recession? We think positive at Franklin Life 
We've just totaled up the figures for 1974 and 
they add up to the greatest year in our 90-year 
history. That means a lot of people like you have 
decided to grow with us 

It's you and your financial security that every- 
one at Franklin Life is concerned with. Every- 
one in Franklin's vast sales organization, located 
throughout the United States, Puerto Rico and 
Canada, and the headquarters staff in Springfield, 
IIlinois...over 4,000 people eager to serve the 
more than one million present policyowners and 
the 100,000 new clients added each year 

Your Franklin representative would like to tell 
you about our plans for your family’s financial 
security. He'll talk to you about progress prog- 
ress for you and your family 


1974 Highlights 


Insurance in Force $9.940,926,285 


Sales Production 1,705,742,082 
Assets 1,593,642,562 
Income 

Premium 201,835,785 


91,624,338 
313,418,119 


Investment (net after investment expense 
Total Income 


Payments made to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries since our organization in 1884 
plus funds currently held for their benefit 

Capital and Surplus 


2,676,488,.836 
240,200,000 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Why pay 
today’s 

high taxes... 
We can 

cut yours. 


Cut your Federal Income Taxes? You can... 
while you plan for your retirement at the same time, 
if you qualify under the new Pension Reform Law. 

Millions of Americans—whether self-employed, 
a business owner or presently employed where 
there is no qualified retirement plan—can now 
set aside as much as 15% of their annual income 
in a Franklin Tax Sheltered Program 

Your Franklin representative can show you how 
a tax sheltered plan may let you deduct the pre- 
mium for federal income tax purposes. Ask him 
for more details. Or send a coupon in today, and 
we will rush you detailed information. At no ob- 
ligation, of course 
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| would like information on how | can qual- 
ify for a tax sheltered program 


Mail to 
Tax Shelters 





Frankuin 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 62713 
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BESSMERTNOVA & VLADIMIROV IN THE BOLSHOI'S /VAN THE TERRIBLE 


Ivan ls Terrible 


Moscow’s massive Bolshoi Ballet ap- 
proaches the great classics of dance 
—Swan Lake, for example, or Giselle 

as if they were museum pieces on the 
move, as many of them are. The Rus- 
sians’ excessive awe of tradition can be 
a hindrance when it comes to creating 
new choreography. A striking case in 
point is Yuri Grigorovich’s Jvan the Ter- 
rible, which was given its American pre 
miere at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House last week by a large tour- 
ing company of the Bolshoi. Grigorovich 
is probably the Soviet Union's finest 
classical choreographer, and the two-act 
ballet is his first original work for the 
Bolshoi in nearly seven years. Yet /van 
is, well, terrible 

Like Sergei Eisenstein’s film classic 

the score is based largely on Prokof- 
iev’s music for that movie—the ballet is 
an episodic, ponderously romanticized 
narrative about Czar Ivan IV. A mad- 
man and a tyrant, Ivan fought the feu- 
dal boyar nobles as well as invading en- 
emies and managed to unite Russia 
during the 16th century, There are 
scenes evoking his struggle with the no- 
bles, lyrical moments of happiness with 
his first wife, Anastasia, plotting by the 
boyars and the duplicitous Prince Kurb- 
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sky, who tries to destroy Ivan by poi- 
soning his queen. After her death, the 
Czar’s madness grows, and with it his 
use of the dreaded oprichniki (a prim- 
itive kind of secret police) to suppress 
both boyar and peasant revolts. Ivan’'s 
Stalinoid cruelties have always repre- 
sented something of an ideological em- 
barrassment to the Kremlin. Grigoro- 
vich, in a program note, argues 


unconvincingly that the real heroes of 


the ballet are the Russian people, “who 
withstood all the ordeals, survived and 
emerged victorious.” 

Beyond Caricature. In fact, the 
real heroes are the Bolshoi dancers, who 
survive Grigorovich’s overly athletic, cli- 
ché-ridden choreography with amazing 
élan. The crowd scenes, whether they in- 
volve battles, conspiring boyars or re- 
bellious peasants, are confused and re- 
petitive, and pale in excitement by 
comparison with the kind of dashing 
maneuvers performed by Russia’s folk- 
ish Moiseyev company. Every grimace 
and gesture seems aimed broadly at 
viewers in the last row of the top bal- 
cony. Naturally, the boyars are evil be- 
yond the point of caricature; the peas- 
ants are simple and good 

As Anastasia, Natalia Bessmertno- 
va—one of the most lyrical ballerinas 
in the world—has little to do but flutter 


her graceful arms and look demure. The 
only multidimensional character is Ivan 
a role danced at the premiére by Yuri 
Vladimirov. An extraordinarily lithe ac- 
tor with a frazzled mane and long sim- 
ian arms, Vladimirov in his mad scenes 
looked oddly like a bemused orangutan 
who had suddenly been set loose from a 
zoo. That effect was heightened in the 
ballet’s unintentionally ludicrous cli- 
max, when the paranoid Czar, hopeless- 
ly entangled among bell ropes, dangles 
above a crowd of foot-stomping 
peasants 

Many of the Soviet ballet stars who 
have left home for the West in recent 
years have complained not about polit- 
ical repression but about the frustrating 
paucity of good new choreography suit- 
able for their talents. To be sure, most of 
the defectors come from Leningrad’s Ki- 
rov Ballet rather than the Bolshoi. The 
wonder is, though, that they have not 
been joined by a veritable mob of refu- 
gees from the Moscow company, if this 
dinosaur of a ballet is the best new ma- 
terial they get to perform. ®JohnT. Elson 


What Ever Happened to 
Rubina Flake? 


Like many another piano student 
she logged the requisite thousand hours 
before Carl Czerny’s yellow-backed ex- 
ercise books. But while Roberta Flack 
labored over knuckle-aching third and 
fourth finger trills, Rubina Flake—a 
daydream twin invented in early child- 
hood—polished off Chopin concertos 
At 13, Flack played the complete score 
of Handel’s Messiah for her church 
choir. In her early 20s, she became a se- 
rious opera student. At that time Flake 
presumably, was a diva at the Met. It 
came as no small blow then when 
Flack’s vocal coach gently suggested a 
pop singing career 

Second-decade rockers were dealing 
in primal screams in 1967 when Rober- 
ta Flack came along with her sweet, sen- 
suous voice, an authentic light among 
trays of crackerjack sparklers. Flack 
turned The First Time Ever I Saw Your 
Face (1972) and Killing Me Softly with 
His Song (1973) into blockbuster hits 
She began collecting her four gold sin- 
gles and two gold albums. By the end of 
1973 she had won a pair of Grammy 
awards. But one day, glancing at a copy 
of her album First Take, she realized 
suddenly that “I could not go through 
life playing First Time Ever.” 

Her career was at its peak. Yet, re- 
versing the ambition of those opera sing- 
ers who long to perform in nightclubs, 
Flack yearned for her classical roots 
‘One of the hassles of being a black fe- 
male musician,” she says, “is that people 
are always backing you into a corner and 
telling you to sing soul. I’m a serious art- 
ist. I feel a kinship with people like Ar- 
thur Rubinstein and Glenn Gould. If I 
can't play Bartok when I want to play 
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Bartok, then nothing else matters.” She 
adds, “It doesn’t make me very popular 
in certain communities.” 

After the five-year monotony of one- 
night rock stands, Flack was becoming 
ill. Successful or struggling, a musical 
performer's life is lonely and difficult 
“All of a sudden you get that rush of 
20,000, 30,000, 50,000 people—THE 
WORLD. All these people love me, you 
think. Then you're back in a hotel room 
by yourself in Missouri, your stomach 
hurts, and your humanness just over- 
whelms you.” Flack had an epic case of 
growing pains 

An Old Habit. She decided to 
pause. That pause extended into a 15- 
month intermission while she plunged 
into a surge of demanding musical activ- 
ity. She studied classical composers 

Bach, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff. Scorn- 
ful of record producers with eyes for 
trends but with unschooled ears, Flack 
decided to produce her own album. She 
booked studio time, hired musicians and 
arrangers, and passed out W-2 forms, 
even struggling to learn to operate the 
engineer's console. It took over a year 
to complete the record, and Flack says 
that she will never do all that again. She 
is confident that her new album, Fee/ 
Like Makin’ Love (Atlantic), which lists 
Rubina Flake on the keyboard, on back- 
ground vocals and as producer, is her 
best LP yet. But it is possibly too elab- 
orate: the orchestrations have more 
Rachmaninoff than most of the simple 
songs can support. 

Flack, 36, feels like performing now 
She recently concluded a highly success- 
ful six-week tour of the West Coast, Ha- 
waii, Japan and Australia. Divorced 
from Bass Player Steve Novosel, she re- 
luctantly concludes that for a woman 
marriage and a stage career are incom- 
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patible. “You can be in love, you can’t 
help that. You can have children,” says 
Roberta, who has an adopted twelve- 
year-old daughter of her own. “But 
women artists who marry spend all their 
time arranging. Even if they can man- 
age cooking dinner and practicing, their 
art suffers. They fail a little in both 
roles.” 

Success is an old habit with Flack 


His Own Man 


GIVE ‘EM HELL HARRY! 
Assembled by SAMUEL GALLU 


One-man shows depicting famous 
men have become something of a vogue 
in recent years. James Whitmore is an 
accomplished hand on this circuit. For 
several years he toured in Will Rogers 
U.S.A. and delightfully evoked that 
pithy homespun humorist. But Rogers 
might almost be called a watercolor 
sketch compared with his Give ‘Em Hell 
Harry!, which is as masterly as a fine 
portrait in oils. 

The challenge is a bit awesome, 
for unlike the other famous portrayals, 
Truman is close to us in time, and had 
by far the most public exposure. An 
audience would quickly detect anything 
spurious or stagy in the performance 
The acid test has already been passed, 
for after seeing Whitmore at Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s Ford's Theater, Margaret 
Truman Daniel gave him her enthu- 
siastic endorsement. Ending a sellout 
three-week engagement at Ford's, the 
show will go on to Memphis, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

Whitmore seems uncannily like 
Truman. As the curtain goes up, the 
first impulse is to gasp. Whitmore gets 
all the personal gestures right: the cock 
of the head, the grin as big as the Amer- 
ican flag, and the brisk, soldierly move- 
ments of the arms and body. He goes 
on to embody the man’s character and 
personality 

Grip on Destiny. His Truman is 
spunky, combative, resilient, profanely 
funny, fundamentally honest, profound- 
ly patriotic, and vulgar in the best sense 
that is, of the earth, earthy. Amazingly, 
Whitmore captures the mystique of the 
presidency and the rock-hard reality 
of making final decisions. One actually 
does believe that this is the Truman 
who ordered the atomic bomb dropped, 
met with Stalin and Churchill as peers, 
initiated the Marshall Plan, and fired 
Douglas MacArthur. He reminds us al- 
most too vividly of a time when both 
the individual and the country had a 
better grip on their destinies than they 
have had since 

Some of the playgoers who attend 
Give ‘Em Hell Harry! will leave the the- 
ater with the misconception that they 


KEN HOWARD 


The exterior of soft susceptibility is mis- 
leading. She is a stubborn perfectionist 
The woman who is one of the leading 
pop Stylists of the decade is now learn- 
ing Bach arias for future records: “I 
can share with the audience the way | 
feel through Bach as well as pop.” Flack 
cautions tartly, “You better not be sur- 
prised if you hear me do Manon Les- 
caut some day.” 





JAMES WHITMORE AS HARRY S. TRUMAN 
A grin like the flag. 


have been moved and gripped by a 
matchless counterfeit of reality. That is 
not the way theater works. On the stage, 
the inner eye transcends the camera eye 
The theater's only meaningful triumphs 
are triumphs of illusion and not repli- 
cation. After the curtain rises and the 
houselights dim, Harry Truman is no 
more real in theatrical terms than Ham- 
let or Willy Loman or Blanche DuBois. 
To enthrall an audience into a willing 
suspension of disbelief is the actor's 
most arduous task, and that is the finest 
phase of James Whitmore’s remarkable 
achievement ®T.E. Kalem 
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Minolta helps you unwind. 


Find the way with a fast handling 
Minolta SR-T 35mm reflex camera. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. It lets you 
concentrate on the picture, because the 
viewfinder shows all the information 
needed for correct exposure and focusing. 
You never have to look 
away from the, ex W.... et os 
finder, so you're be 
ready to catch 
that once-in-a- 
lifetime photo. 
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When subjects call for a different per- 
spective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept a 
system of interchangeable lenses, from 
“fisheye” wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Let a Minolta SR-T help you untangle 
the mysteries of photography. For more 
information, see your photo dealer. or 
write Minolta Corp., 
e2_ 101 Williams 
Drive, Ramsey, 
N.J. 07446. In 
Canada: Anglo- 
photo Ltd., P.Q. 





Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


Is your comera a mecns of se 


lt-expression? If so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contes!. Grond 
Prize: two weeks in the south Pacific islands for two, $1000 cash, ond a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other vclu- 


able prizes will be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta deoler 
for detoils ond registration. Or write: Minolta Creative Photogrophy Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009 


Vienna’s golden age— 
re-created in all its glory 


THE SACRED SPRING 
Tue Arts IN VIENNA 1898-1918 


By Nicotas Powett. Introduction by Adolf 
Opel. Exploring the work of Klimt, Schiele, 
Josef Olbrich, Hoffmann, Adolf Loos, Mahler, 
Schénberg, Webern, and many, many others, 
this magnificently illustrated volume is the 
first detailed and authoritative study of a 
period of remarkable achievement and in- 
fluence. 24 color, 92 b & w ills. 8°/s x 10°/s ins. 


192 pp. $25.00 at all bookstores 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


A Time Incorporated Company 





Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
can cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch 
and pain, It helps shrink swelling of 
such tissues caused by inflammation. 
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Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 











tients reported similar succe 1 re- 
ilts in many cases, This me ation is 
available at drug counters everywhere, 
inder the name Preparation H’. 
There's no other formula like Prepa- 
ration H, Ointment or suppositories. 














Divorced. By Maggie Smith, 40, 
willowy English Oscar winner (The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie) and this 
Broadway season's blasé, acid-tongued 
divorcee in Noél Coward's drawing- 
room classic Private Lives: Actor Rob- 
ert Stephens, 43; on grounds of Stephens’ 
adultery; after eight years of marriage. 
two children; in London 

a 

Died. John B. McKay, 52, steel- 
nerved NASA test pilot, whose flights on 
the experimental X-15 rocket plane in 
the early 1960s helped lay the ground- 
work for later Mercury and Apollo space 
programs; of complications of injuries 
suffered in 1962, when his X-15 crash- 
landed so severely that he lost an inch 
of height as his spine compressed on im- 
pact; in Lancaster, Calif. 

J 

Died. Queen Mother Sisowath Kos- 
samak of Cambodia, 73, mother of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk; of apparent 
heart disease; in Peking. The statuesque, 
domineering Kossamak was her loyal 
son’s chief adviser, beginning in 1941, 
when the 19-year-old prince ascended 
the throne. For a decade after the death 
of her husband King Norodom Sura- 
marit in 1960, Kossamak reigned as 
Cambodia's “Supreme Guardian” while 
her son acted as chief of state. Follow- 
ing the 1970 coup that ousted Sihanouk 
and abolished the monarchy, Kossa- 
mak, her health failing, was held under 
virtual house arrest for three years be- 
fore being allowed to join Sihanouk in 
exile in Peking. Her deepening illness 
clouded Sihanouk’s recent victory cel- 
ebrations and delayed the return home 
of the newly appointed lifetime head of 
the Khmer state 

. 

Died. Richard H. Rich, 73, former 
president of one of the South's largest de- 
partment-store chains; following heart 
surgery; in Houston. Grandson of the 
founder of Rich’s department store in 
Atlanta, Rich became its president in 
1949, expanded to 21 Rich and Rich- 
way Stores in three states. He was re- 
sponsible for such innovations as cash 
refunds on virtually any goods returned 
to Rich’s—even years after its purchase 

J 

Died. Sir Godfrey Driver, 82, Ox- 
ford University biblical scholar who 
headed the New English Bible’s team 
of Old Testament translators for more 
than two decades; in Oxford. One of the 
most significant revisions of Holy Writ 
in this century, the N.E.B. is marked 
by lucid and often majestic prose that 
eliminates archaisms such as “thee” and 
“thou” unless characters are addressing 
the Deity. One exception: in the pro- 
logue to Job, Satan casually greets God 
with the familiar “you.” Explained 
Translator Driver: ‘Satan is the Devil, 
and is allowed to be bumptious.” 
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ENERGY 


Moving to a Showdown 


The long struggle between the White 
House and Congress over national en- 
ergy policy moved closer to a showdown 
last week. After waiting out a fruitless 
two-month truce to give the House and 
Senate lime to wrap up an acceptable 
package of energy legislation, President 
Ford ordered a phasing out of Govern- 
ment price controls on U.S.-produced oil 
over the next two years. The move could 
more than double the price of about two- 
thirds of the nation’s oil output—a pros- 
pect that is anathema to many of the 
Democrats, who hold commanding ma- 
jorities in both House and Senate 

At the same time, Ford made a con- 
ciliatory gesture aimed at keeping alive 
negotiations between the Administra- 
tion and Congress. He agreed to put off 
for up to a month a doubling of the $1- 
per-bbl. tariff on imported oil that he im- 


ZARB EVANGELIZING FOR LOWER IMPORTS 
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posed in February. But that is the less 
important of the two administrative ac- 
tions that the President has been con- 
sidering; the lifting of price controls on 
domestic oil would ultimately be far 
more costly to consumers. 

Either house of Congress can block 
the proposal by majority vote, and the 
Senate, acting with unusual speed, has 
already passed by 47 to 36 preliminary 
legislation that will help do just that. A 
similar measure is expected to clear the 
House, possibly as early as next week 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington called Ford’s proposal “in- 
flation on the installment plan and ra- 
tioning by prohibitive prices.” Indeed, 
the President's order collides head-on 
with a bill already passed by the Senate 
that not only extends price controls of 
most domestic oil but in effect provides 
for some small rollbacks 

The first showdown is likely to come 
in about three weeks, when the Federal 
Energy Administration will try to put 
into effect the first phase of decontrol 
Even if the White House should win the 
initial test, the stage has been set for a 
whole series of possibly disruptive con- 
frontations between the President and 
Congress. Reason: legally, Ford has to 
resubmit his decontrol proposals to Con- 
gress every 90 days. That provision, says 
Federal Energy Administrator Frank 
Zarb, would give “Congress a continuing 
bite at the apple.” 

Under present law, “old” oil is price 
controlled at $5.25 per bbl. Old oil is de- 
fined as the amount of crude a well 
pumped month by month in 1972; any 
amount produced over that level is con- 
sidered “new” oil and is not controlled 
Under Ford's order of last week, 4% of 
the old oil would be freed from control 
each month; over two years or so its price 
would presumably shoot up to the world 
price of about $11 per bbl. Zarb esti- 
mates that decontrol would eventually 
add about S¢ per gal. to the price of gas- 
oline. The prices of heating oil, indus- 
trial fuel and all other petroleum prod- 
ucts would be pushed up too. Senator 
Jackson figures that decontrol would ul- 
timately add $250 a year to the energy 
bill of a typical U.S. family 

A Little Time. Controversial as the 
decontrol plan is, Ford has at least 
avoided an immediate clash with Con- 
gress by delaying for a month the sched- 
uled $1-per-bbl. increase in the tariff on 
imported oil. In February the President 
imposed the first $1-per-bbl. tariff and 
planned to raise it by another $2—$1 
in March, another $1 in April. Congress 
swiftly passed a bill temporarily sus- 
pending the President's authority to post 


the increases. Ford vetoed the bill, but 
struck a compromise: he would defer 
adding the second dollar until May 1 
As that deadline approached last week 
it was clear that if the President boost- 
ed the tariff, Congress would dust off 
the vetoed legislation and try to over- 
ride him. If nothing else the President's 
delay gives both sides a little more time 
to work out some compromise 

Best Mix. But not much room for 
compromise is visible; the White House 
and the Democratic congressional ma- 
jorities differ deeply not just on details 
but in their philosophical approach to 
the problem of holding down imports 
and making the US. less dependent on 
foreign crude. The President would like 
to rely almost exclusively on higher 
prices and taxes to dampen demand for 
oil and encourage production of more 
domestic petroleum. Generally, the 
Democrats favor reducing fuel con- 
sumption by conservation measures and 
some form of Government allocation 
But the Democrats are so deeply divid- 
ed on the best mix of measures that their 
progress toward drafting any energy leg- 
islation has been tortuously slow 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, under Democratic Chairman Al 
Ullman, has agreed to an initial increase 
in federal taxes on gasoline by 3¢ to 7¢; 
as much as 20¢ more could be added in 
April 1977 if gas consumption climbs 
3% or more above the 1973 level. The 
committee is still struggling to find 
agreement on import-quota levels, a 
windfall-profits tax for the oil industry 
and a levy on industrial petroleum use 
Last week, to Ullman’s discomfort, the 
committee voted down several proposals 
to place stiff taxes on the sale of gas-guz- 
zling cars. The House commerce sub- 
committee has been even more bogged 
down. Among other things, it has yet to 
decide how, or even whether to approve 
a plan that would decontrol the price of 
oil far more gradually than the propos- 
al that the President has offered 

The consequence could conceivably 
be a stalemate in which Congress would 
block decontrol and/or a tariff boost, but 
be unable to produce any legislation that 
Ford would accept. That would prob- 
ably result in a political orgy of finger 
pointing and leave the nation with no 
energy policy at all. There seems to be 
little public opinion push for any. A pri- 
vate poll that the FEA has had taken reg- 
ularly for the past year or so shows that 
a majority of those questioned would 
prefer even some kind of rationing to 
higher energy prices. But another of the 
poll’s findings offers what could be an in- 
sight into Congress's dawdling. Of those 
questioned, 52% put unemployment at 
the top of their worry list, 25% were pri- 
marily concerned about inflation, and 
only 12% thought that energy was the 
main problem. 
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MONTAGE OF PRODUCTS THAT ARE PRICE-FIXED UNDER NEW JERSEY FAIR-TRADE LAW 


Fighting the Regulatory Fiefdoms 


For nearly seven months, the Ford 
Administration has been calling for a re- 
vamping of the nation’s inefficient fed- 
eral regulatory system. Its argument is 
that freer markets and increased com- 
petition could lead to lower prices or bet- 
ler service in more than half a dozen 
heavily supervised industries, including 
airlines, railroads, trucking, natural gas 
banks and utilities. White House free- 
marketeers have lambasted such alpha- 
bet agencies as the CAB, ICC and FPC 
for acting as guardians of the business- 
es they are supposed to regulate. They 
have urged the creation of a national 
commission on regulatory reform, a 
sweeping proposal that has so far won 
little support in Congress and, predict- 
ably, even less from the agencies them- 
selves. Undeterred, the Administration 
is now plugging away at a more modest 
program of regulatory reforms and mak- 
ing slow but discernible progress 

In a speech before the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week, President 
Ford assailed regulations that may be 
adding “billions of unnecessary dollars 
to business and consumer costs every 
year” and voiced support for pending 
legislation that would ease the inflation- 
ary impact. Among Administration- 
backed proposals that now seem likely 
to get attention from Congress 

> A bill that would allow railroads 
to adjust their rates up or down by as 


much as 40°% without ICC approval. If 


railroads are given this authority, some 
might cut rates, but probably by much 
less than 40% 

> Legislation that would give air- 
lines and truckers less governmental 
protection against competition from 
new firms entering their industries, plus 
inducements to merge for greater effi- 
ciency and permission to alter some 
rates without CAB or ICC approval 

> Revision of the 39-year-old Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which prevents 
manufacturers from giving price dis- 
counts to large retailers unless they can 
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prove them to be economically justified 
and sets standards of proof that are al- 
most impossible to meet 

> Repeal of two federal statutes that 
have enabled 36 states to enact mis- 
named Fair Trade laws. These laws per- 
mit manufacturers to set minimum re- 
tail prices on nationally advertised 
merchandise; they prevent storekeepers 
from discounting prices on products 
ranging from bow ties to TV sets. Sweep- 
ing such laws away would save consum- 
ers $2.1 billion annually, estimates Re- 


publican Senator Edward Brooke of 


Massachusetts, chief sponsor of the fed- 
eral repeal bill 

Easiest Battle. Prospects for repeal 
of Fair Trade laws are bright: some 
states are moving toward repeal on their 
own. A far tougher fight may have to 
be waged against alphabet agencies that 
have become highly independent fief- 
doms. So far, White House strategy has 
been 1) to urge these bureaucracies to 


weigh the inflationary consequences of 


their decisions and 2) to maneuver for 
greater price competition within the ex- 
isting rules rather than press for out- 
right de-regulation of entire industries 
Later this spring, Ford plans to preach 
price-consciousness to the heads of the 
ICC, CAB, FCC, FPC, FTC, SEC, FMC 
NRC (Nuclear Regulatory Commission) 
CFTC (Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission) and the CPSC (Consumer 
Product Safety Commission) 
Unfortunately, Ford has coupled 
these worthwhile campaigns with open 
Opposition to creation of a federal con- 
sumer-protection agency. His theory is 
that current bureaucratic excesses can- 
not be cured by forming yet another bu- 
reaucracy. Even so, the proposed agen- 
cy for consumer advocacy stands a good 
chance of being set up by Congress in 
1975, after five years of debate. One rea- 
son: it could lobby for the consumers’ in- 
terest before the very regulatory agen- 
cies that the White House rightly 
accuses of neglecting that interest 





BUDGET 


Restraint for Now 


In the past, Congress has always 
passed its spending proposals willy-nil- 
ly, without bothering to add up the bud- 
getary totals. This year for the first time 
Congress is voting on its own budget pro- 
posals as a whole, in obedience to the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974. Last 
week, after months of study and debate, 
the Senate voted a $365 billion ceiling 
on spending and a $70 billion deficit for 
fiscal 1976, which begins July |. The 
House proposal was only slightly differ- 
ent: $368 billion in spending but also 
$70 billion in red ink (the House guessed 
more in revenues than the Senate) 

The intent of the Budget Act, which 
actually will not go into full force until 
1976, was to make Congress more re- 
sponsible in money matters. So far, it 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


seems to be working. Though the con- 
gressional deficit figures are higher than 
the $60 billion that President Ford re- 
gards as a tolerable limit. they are with- 
in the range that most economists think 
can be handled without touching off a 
ruinous competition between the Trea- 
sury and private corporations for bor- 
rowed funds. Despite strong pressures 
for additional spending on anti-reces- 
sionary proposals, the Senate finally ac- 
cepted the recommendations of its Bud- 
get Committee for such programs as the 
$9 billion recovery-program amend- 
ment sponsored by Minnesota’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Walter Mondale. By a 
squeaker vote of 200 to 196, the House 
also accepted its Budget Committee’s 
recommendation with one major change 
—a $3 billion reduction in the deficit, 
to $70 billion. 

Key Guide. Whether that restraint 
will continue is uncertain. The House 
and Senate budget proposals will now 
go to a joint conference committee, 
which will reconcile the difference. The 
eventual joint recommendation will be 
a key guideline. Congress can later add 
new spending programs, but Ford would 
probably veto them. Last week the Pres- 
ident did veto a bill that would have 
raised price supports and income guar- 
antees to farmers (TIME, April 28). 

The threat of excessive federal 
spending still concerns many econo- 
mists more than the prospect of an over- 
ly slow recovery. Testifying before the 
Senate Banking Committee last week, 
Arthur Burns, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, conceded that unem- 
ployment, which rose last month to 
8.9%, is now the nation’s No. | econom- 
ic problem. To assist the economy's re- 
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covery and ease unemployment, Burns 
pledged that the Fed would increase the 
nation’s money supply by 5% to 7.5% 
until next March. It was the first time 
that the Fed had ever specified mon- 
etary targets in advance; Burns had to 
do so to comply with new legislation. 
But Burns insisted that inflation remains 
the No. | long-term problem. Excessive 
congressional spending on stimulative 
programs and high federal borrowing, 
he warned, could lead to a budget def- 
icit of $100 billion for fiscal ‘76. That, 
in turn, could reignite ruinous double- 
digit inflation. 

Even so, until the public is confi- 
dent that an upturn has definitely begun, 
Congress is bound to come under in- 
creasing pressure to do more. Unfortu- 
nately, last week's economic news in- 
dicated that it will be some time before 
the pressure lifts. The index of leading 
indicators in March continued its down- 
ward trend. New orders to manufactur- 
ers fell 3% in March after a February 
rally, the sixth decline in seven months. 
Farm prices rose 4% in April, meaning 
that the present low inflation rate of 
3.7% is likely to edge upward a bit. 

Paced by the nation’s low-flying air- 
lines, which lost a grand total of $151 
million, many U.S. corporations expe- 
rienced their worst quarter since the end 
of World War II. Ford dipped $11 mil- 
lion into the red—the loss would have 
been $106 million except for an account- 
ing change—and Chrysler reported a 
$117 million deficit before taxes. Even 
General Motors had its lowest first-quar- 
ter earnings ($59 million) since 1946. 
Worse still, the long-awaited spring re- 
vival of auto sales has so far failed to ma- 
terialize. As stocks of unsold autos began 
rising again last week, Chrysler reinstat- 
ed price-rebate plans and Ford is strip- 
ping down some models to sell them at 
a lower price. 


WALL STREET 


Reforming the 
Exchanges 


Economists have long defined a 
“perfect” market as one in which, 
among other things, all buyers are equal- 
ly well-informed about what is for sale 
at what price. In theory, the stock mar- 
ket is supposed to be that kind of mar- 
ket, but in practice some investors are 
more equal than others. For one thing, 
big ones almost always have better in- 
formation about what stocks to buy than 
the little guy. Also, during a typical trad- 
ing day a stock may sell for slightly vary- 
ing prices on exchanges in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, with poten- 
tial buyers in various parts of the coun- 
try none the wiser because there is no 
common ticker tape simultaneously re- 
porting all trades. 

These and other inequities are the 
targets of reform legislation that has al- 
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SELLING SECURITIES AT MERRILL LYNCH 
Toward a more “perfect” market. 


ready cleared both houses of Congress 
and was being smoothed out in a House- 
Senate conference committee last week. 
Lawmakers hope to have a bill ready 
for President Ford's signature by the end 
of the month. 

Another Blow. Bitterly contested 
by Wall Street, the omnibus legislation 
challenges the established securities in- 
dustry on almost every front. In an ef- 
fort to shed light on the activities of pow- 
erful institutional investors, who do 
around 70% of the market's business, 
the act would require major money man- 
agers to tell the Securities and Exchange 
Commission what they are buying and 
selling. The SEC would be required to 
make the information public. 

Another measure would climinate 
the New York Stock Exchange’s Rule 
394, which has the effect of forcing Big 
Board member firms to do most of their 
trading on the exchange floor instead 
of doing business off the exchange with 
dealers in the so-called third market. 
Opponents say that elimination of this 
rule would weaken the nation’s oldest 
(183 years) and most important stock ex- 
change. The House version would strike 
still another blow at Big Board “club- 
biness” by eliminating the limit on the 
number of N.Y.S.E. seats, now at 1,366. 

The legislation’s most important 
feature would mandate the SEC or the se- 
curities industry—just which must be 
worked out in conference—to set up an 
advisory board to study ways of estab- 
lishing a truly central, national stock ex- 
change. On it would be listed stocks of 
all public companies, not just those on 
the ticker tapes of the bigger exchang- 
es. Prices would be flashed to all inves- 
tors simultaneously. The central market 
will be foreshadowed in June when a 
consolidated ticker tape will begin show- 
ing trades on the New York and other 
stock exchanges. 

The legislation will climax a turbu- 
lent period of reform, most of it a re- 
action to market inefficiencies of the 
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Dariig May only, you can fae up to 
$5,000 worth of First National City 
Travelers Checks for a fee of only *2.° 


Even if your trip is months away—in the U.S. or overseas—buy up to $5000 worth of 
First National City Travelers Checks in May and save as much as $48. 


YOU CAN BUY FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS EVERYWHERE. 


Yes, thousands of banks in the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico are participating in the Unusual Offer. 

Ask for them at your bank. 

YOU CAN SPEND FIRST NATIONAL CITY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS ANYWHERE. 

At millions of retail and service establishments 
in America and around the world. 

IF THEY’RE LOST OR STOLEN YOU CAN GET 
A FAST, ON-THE-SPOT REFUND. 

At the more than 35,000 on-the-spot refund 
points, all over the world. That’s thousands more 
than any other travelers check. 


First a 
First National City 
Travelers Checks” 


Sold at banks and 
Savings institutions everywhere 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS 
CHECKS ARE THE COVERED MONEY. 


Your house, car and life are covered. Why not 
cover your money with First National City 
Travelers Checks—The Covered Money? 


AND...if you buy First National City Travelers 
Checks in May, you can save up to $48. Don’t 
miss this chance. 


See How Much You Can Save. 
| 


























Amount of | 
Usual M YOU 
oo Fee Fee SAVE 
$ 300 $ 3.00 $2.00 | $ 1.00 | 
500 5.00 2.00 3.00 | 
+—— 
1,000 10.00 2.00 | 8.00 
2,500 25.00 | 200 | 23.00 
| 5,000 50.00 | 2.00 48.00 | 





Offer good only in the U.S. and Puerto Rico—and ends May 
31, 1975. So, to protect your cash against loss or theft—and 
Save money, too—act now, 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


1960s. Just last week there came one of 
the most important changes in more 
than a century. By order of the SEC, 
Wall Street’s barnacled fixed-commis- 
sion system ended, leaving investors free 
to negotiate with brokers over what fees 
they will pay to buy or sell stock. 

Record Profit. Unfixed commis- 
sions had been resisted by much of Wall 
Street for years, and their May | ad- 
vent had been ominously labeled “May- 
day” (TIME, April 28). Yet Mayday 
came and went with few surprises. Some 
firms raised commissions to small in- 
vestors. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, the industry's leader, increased 
rates an average of 3% on orders of up 
to $5,000. But Blyth Eastman Dillon 
held commissions at present levels for 
small investors, trimmed them by 8% 
or more on larger deals for institutional 
clients. Bargain brokers popped up; one 
advertised commission cuts of 75% on 
“all but the smallest trades.” 

Wall Street is in good shape to 
withstand the intensified competition 
Helped by heavy trading volume, mem- 
ber firms of the N.Y.S.E. scored a record 
profit of $287.9 million in the first quar- 
ter. And the Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage, spurred partly by traders’ hopes 
that new rivalry on commissions would 
bring more small buyers back into the 
market, spurted 36 points last week, to 
close at an eleven-month high of 848 


MARKETING 


Once Is Not Enough 


Once a phenomenon limited chiefly 
to the auto industry, recalls of defective 
products have burgeoned into a way of 
business life that affects makers and 
buyers of all sorts of items—TV sets, 
toothbrushes, light bulbs, oven cleaners, 
snowmobiles, power saws, mattresses 
and cosmetics. Cars still account for a 
sizable portion of the recalls: from 1966 
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NE place where inflation has 

not made the dollar cheaper is 
the Government's greenback-man- 
ufacturing Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Rising paper and ink prices 
have pushed the cost of printing 1,000 
bills of any denomination from $7.76 
to $11 in the past three years. To 
cut costs, Bureau Director James A. 
Conlon wants to re-introduce the 
$2 bill, which was retired from cir- 
culation in 1966—by which time it 
was being issued in such small num- 
bers that it had become a curiosity 


through the end of February 1975, 45.7 
million foreign and domestic autos were 
called back for inspection or actual re- 
pair. But in 1974 alone, 25 million prod- 
uct units other than cars were recalled, 
according to E. Patrick McGuire, mar- 
keting management research director of 
the Conference Board, a nonprofit re- 
search institution partly financed by 
businesses. He uses a Government def- 
inition of recalls that includes not only 
actual returns of products for refund or 
replacement but also repairs carried out 
in consumers’ homes. 

In each of the next five years, Mc- 
Guire predicts, the number of recalls will 
grow by 10% to 15%; and all auto man- 
ufacturers, 75% of the television-set 
makers and more than half of all home- 
appliance makers will recall at least 
some of their products. One reason: stiff- 
er Government safety regulations, pres- 
sure from consumer advocates and the 
increasing complexity of many products, 
which multiplies trouble. “The cost to 
companies could easily run up to $1 bil- 
lion a year,” says McGuire. 

For some companies, a recall can 
spell financial disaster. For example, 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
which also has jurisdiction over radi- 
ation-emitting products, recently or- 
dered the recall of 400,000 Panasonic 
color-television sets, almost 280,000 of 
which were in the hands of consumers. 
The FDA suspected the sets of being ra- 
diation hazards. To locate and repair 
the sets could cost Panasonic's Japanese 
owner, Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co., about $11 million, which is equal 
to Panasonic’s U'S. profits for the past 
several years. 

In February and March, the FDA is- 
sued recall orders for more than 1,000 
cardiac-pacemaker units that are prone 
to premature failure or that cause too 
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He estimates that by printing 450 
million two-spots a year, the Bu- 
reau could cut its $1 bill output in 
half and save $4 million. Conlon sug- 
gests leaving Thomas Jefferson on 
the face of the bill and engraving a 
Bicentennial theme on the back. The 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration has endorsed the 
idea, and the Federal Reserve Board 
has commissioned the Harvard Busi- 
ness School to conduct a marketing 
survey of the $2 bill’s public ac- 
ceptability. 





high pulse rates. On a lower order of ur- 
gency, the FDA last month announced 
the recall of 1,600 dozen “Brownie tote 
brushes,” which are toothbrushes made 
to be used exclusively by Brownies. The 
item’s handle bears the official insignia 
of this younger order of Girl Scouts but 
has a tendency to snap in two. 

Makers of expensive medical de- 
vices and major appliances often get 
back up to 90% or more of the products 
that they recall for safety reasons; own- 
ers of such items are registered with doc- 
tors or manufacturers and are casy to 
locate. Automobile recalls are successful 
about 60% of the time. But among the 
products ordered recalled by the two- 
year-old Consumer Product Safety 
Commission—mostly items used around 
the home—an average of no more than 
10% to 20% are ever returned by con- 
sumers. Although manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and retailers are required to no- 
tify the CPSC as soon as they learn of a 
“substantial product hazard,” recalls are 
no longer unusual and are less widely 
publicized than they used to be—so few- 
er consumers pay attention. 

Trouble Light. Even recall cam- 
paigns involving products with defects 
that could be fatal to consumers have 
evoked little in the way of a response. 
In 1974, the CPSC issued a recall order 
for a $2 “trouble light” distributed main- 
ly by Pennsylvania-based Action Indus- 
tries. The device, when held a certain 
way, could electrocute a user, and one al- 
ready had done so. Action Industries 
hired a public relations firm to mount a 
nationwide campaign publicizing the 
dangers and the recall of the item and of- 
fering a full refund. But only 15% of 
the 145,000 or so lights that had been 
sold to consumers were returned. The 
rest either were thrown out or are still 
in use 
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Wouldn’t you rather be able to help 
than just stand there feeling helpless? 


It can happen anyume. 
Anywhere. 

A child is pulled out of water. 
Not breathing. Heart stopped, no 
pulse, no circulation. What is 
needed is the breath of life and the 
restoration of circulation. Would 
you know how to restore it? 

The restoration of breathing 
and circulation is something you 
can learn. It’s vital not only for 
drowning victims but for someone 
suffering from heart attack, 
choking, electric shock, an over- 
dose of drugs, carbon monoxide 





poisoning, or some other kind of 
respiratory and circulatory 
emergency. 

To acquire a real understand- 
ing of cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR) and how to 
apply it, it is necessary to complete 
a supervised CPR course. Informa- 
uon on the course can be obtained 
from your local Heart Association 
or Red Cross chapter. 

Metropolitan Life has also 
prepared a reminder card which 
outlines the fundamentals of apply- 
ing cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 





The card is designed so that you 
can easily fit it into your wallet or 
purse. You never know when it 
might save a life. Or whose. 

For your CPR card, or cards 
if you wish more than one, visit 
your local Metropolitan Life office, 
or write to: “CPR,” Metropolitan 
Life, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10010. 


&* Metropolitan Life 
Where the future is now 


STEVE NORTHUP 


RICHARD NIXON 


JOMN NEUBAUER 


JOHN EHRLICHMAN 


Post-Mortem: The Unmaking of a President 


HOW THE GOOD GUYS FINALLY WON 
by JIMMY BRESLIN 
192 pages. Viking. $6.95. 


U.S. v. RICHARD M. NIXON 
by FRANK MANKIEWICZ 
263 pages. Quadrangle. $8.95. 


THE LAST NIXON WATCH 
by JOHN OSBORNE 
213 pages. New Republic. $7.95. 


WATCHMEN IN THE NIGHT 
by THEODORE C. SORENSEN 
167 pages. M.I.T. Press. 
$8.95. 


BREACH OF FAITH 

by THEODORE H. WHITE 

356 pages. Atheneum—Reader’s Digest 
Press. $10.95. 


Rushed, flawed, repetitive, some- 
times contradictory, the first wave of 
post-Nixon Watergate books is now in 
full flood. The question is: Do the writ- 
ers have anything much to say that 
Americans really want to hear? The an- 
swer is a qualified yes. Some new nug- 
gets of Nixonian intrigue rise to the sur- 
face. Diverse perspectives are offered on 
the men around the President—Mitch- 
ell, Haldeman and Ehrlichman—on pre- 
cisely what brought Nixon down, and 
on how the Government and press have 
been affected. Most notably, these books 
provide small, sharp, almost novelistic 
insights into the personal struggles 
—some devilish, some inspiring—of in- 
dividuals caught up in the scandal. 

Rootless Outsider. Watergate is 
too recent to permit calm interpretation. 
Yet four professional President watchers 
and one street-wise verbal brawler with 
a police reporter's eye and literary style 
to match, have dared to look back in 
anger or regret. Perhaps because Amer- 
icans are weary of grandiose pronounce- 
ments, it is the writers who think small- 
est who seem most worth reading. 
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Jimmy Breslin’s book, which bristles 
with anecdotes and is embellished with 
Irish blarney, is the best of the lot. 

Of the other four writers, Theodore 
White, author of The Making of many 
Presidents, including Nixon, is the only 
one to offer a total read for anyone who 
wants to wallow in Watergate. He skill- 
fully retells the whole story of the Pres- 
ident’s fall, even dealing with his char- 
acter as a rootless outsider who bitterly 
resented social slights offered him by 
men like Eisenhower and Rockefeller. 
Most important, White’s book includes 
an absorbing day-by-day account, based 
on personal interviews, of what the Pres- 
ident and the men around him—espe- 
cially General Alexander Haig and 
Lawyers Leonard Garment and James 
St. Clair—were doing during the final 
weeks of the crisis. For some days, White 
says, Haig was in fact the country’s 
“Acting President” as he maneuvered 
to help bring about a resignation, while 
the moody Nixon veered between de- 
fensive anger and despair. 

White sometimes seems trapped be- 
tween his gift for swift narratives and 
his fondness for sweeping analysis. Quite 
properly, he assails Nixon for his “true 
crime: he destroyed the myth that binds 
America together ... the myth that 
somewhere in American life there is at 
least one man who stands for law, the 
President.” Yet he overpraises Nixon's 
non-Watergate presidential actions at 
home and abroad, even to the bombing 
of Hanoi and the Cambodia “incursion.” 
White is also dealing in vapors when 
he contends that the press turned wrath- 
fully upon Nixon because its “chief pub- 
lic enemy,” Spiro Agnew, “had been 
spared the shame and public guillotine 
of impeachment.” 

Theodore Sorensen’s spare but 
sprightly volume focuses on a much nar- 
rower question: What now for the pres- 
idency? In the wry, graceful prose that 
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JOHN MITCHELL 


lent class to the speeches of President 
Kennedy, Sorensen clings unfashion- 
ably to the liberal yearning for strong 
Presidents. Yet he admits that Kennedy, 
too, was error-prone and hobbled by the 
federal bureaucracy and congressional 
fief. Because “the power to do great 
harm is also the power to do great good,” 
Sorensen would have his President 
strongly accountable to an aroused 
press, Congress, the courts and above all 
the people. On the grounds that the qual- 
ities now necessary to win elections are 
less and less likely to produce a good 
President, Sorensen also includes some 
criteria for judging a presidential candi- 
date in mid-campaign. Among them: a 
sense of humor and delight in the give 
and take of politics, an ability to take 
criticism, admit mistakes and choose 
campaign aides who are more or less 
open in dealing with the press. 

Politically Doomed. John Osborne 
and Frank Mankiewicz approach the 
story from a different point of view. Os- 
borne is a veteran independent journal- 
ist, and his book consists mainly of re- 
prints from his fine “Nixon Watch” 
columns in the New Republic. They 
demonstrate once again how perceptive 
Osborne was in sensing ahead of the rest 
of the press that the President was polit- 
ically doomed and that Nixon’s psycho- 
logical stability was doubtful. Osborne’s 
most memorable material is a discussion 
of the almost Queeg-like attention to 
petty detail that characterized Nixon’s 
White House work habits long before 
Watergate. (He ordered log books to be 
kept on which White House paintings 
drew praise from visitors, and spent 
hours poring over inventories of the hun- 
dreds of cuff links, ashtrays and copies of 
Six Crises that were given out.) 

Frank Mankiewicz is a journalist 
and lawyer—as well as former campaign 
manager for George McGovern—and 
he makes an insistent point: it was not 
the press that brought Nixon down, but 
the law—respect for it and for the kind 
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Still think you can’t afford 
a lift truck? 


In Chicago, a good chain saw costs $300. A good “wait awhile” priority list, but your present trucks 
lift truck (Clark) costs about $15,000. Look atthe are slowing down, we'll rent you a new model with 
above rental rates and see for yourself what a__ plenty of zip. And the tab won't be much higher 
bargain the lift truck is. If a new lift truck ison your —_ than the chain saw rental. Clip the coupon. 


en ee ee ee 


Mr. Howard Gleiter, General Manager 
Clark Equipment Company i 
5250 N. River Road, Chicago, Illinois 60656 


Howard, send me details on how you can put some new i 
model lift trucks to work for me without my owning them. 
Things like tax write-offs and no maintenance expense 
intrigue me. 





Howard Gleiter 
General Manager 


Name 





Firm Name 
Address 
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City & State Zip =j 






C {q RK WAUKEGAN 1322 Belvidere Rd. 336-3550 NORTH 5250N. River Rd. 678-3120 
EQUIPMENT MIDWAY 7000 W. 63rd St. 586-6300 CALUMET HARBOR 11033 S. Langley 264-1900 
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Sense: 


We put great effort into the maintenance of a viable atmosphere. In the 
rehabilitation of nearly extinct species of wildlife. In the upgrading of the 
quality of our lives in general. 


Considerable amounts of this energy must be spent to conserve the physi- 
cal man-made parts of our world. The good older structures and public 
spaces in which we live and work. They are equally part of our total envi- 
ronment. Their being helps to enrich our lives. 


\ single building or urban grouping. A neighborhood or district. A park, a 
plaza, a town square. We often overlook them until they are slated for 
demolition. Then it’s usually too late. 


Help vourself and all of us in preserving and conserving the elements that 
give a sense of pride, of place, of history and of continuity to our lives. 


Individuals statewide are invited to join forces with LPC. The landmarks 
of Illinois need your support. It may be their last chance. And ours. 


Landmarks Preservation Council 


Old Colony Building 407 South Dearborn Chicago IL60605 312-922-1742 


We would appreciate hearing from you 
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i rooms from $119,300. 





The future of the city 
ishere 

The Grand Openin 
of Harbor Point 6s 


A glimpse into the 21st century now stands on 
Chicago’s downtown lakefront. 

People are living here. 

They enjoy fantastic views, private recreation, con- 
venience and total security. And they're pioneers in an 
urban plan of epic scope and dimension — Chicago's 
iNinois Center. 

You can join them. See our newly furnished models 
—on our site at Randolph Street and the Lake, just 
east of the Outer Drive. 

Saturday and Sunday 12-5; Weekdays 11-7. Phone 
565-1133. Park free while viewing models. 

Convertible studios from $34,800. One bedrooms 
from $34,800. Two bedrooms from $45,300. Three bed- 























ROOTS 





Canadian 
leathers. 


All 10 styles of Roots use top 
grain hides, finished naturally 
withno cosmetic cover-ups. The 
leather pores breathe freely. So 
do your feet 





Naturally 
shaped toes. 


Roots roomy uppers aren't 
shaped like ordinary shoes. But 
they are shaped like ordinary 
feet. Your toes will stay health 
fully uncrowded. 





Craftsmanship. 


Two generations of Canadian 
shoemakers (a father and four 
sons) guide production. Good 
work, much of it still done by 
hand, is a family tradition 


Rocker Sole. 


Body weight shifts from your 
heel down the outer side, across 
to the big toe for lift-off. Roots 
sole makes each lift-off less 
work 





Cool leather 
ee 

lining. 

Soft skins inside give your feet 

just a little extra cushioning, 

and,since few materials breathe 


as well as leather, a little extra 
coolness as well 


Comfortable 
arch support. 


If you spend a lot of time mov 
ing around, or standing around, 
on hard floors or city sidewalks, 
your arches need this kind of 
help. 


Built-in 
heel support. 


Asturdy counter (hidden by the 
lining at the back of the shoe) 
helps hold your ankle and helps 
your Roots hold their shape. 


Gently 
recessed heel. 


Helps your posture as your leg 
muscles develop a little more 
strength. With no heel to tilt 
you forward, Roots give you a 
more natural walk 





Sold only at Roots Shops 
Gift certificates available 


1240 Chicago Avenue 

(near Dempster) 

Evanston, Illinois 

(312) 475-7430 

Open seven days. free parking 


1825 N. Clark Street 


{in Lincoln Park) 
Chicago. Illinois 


(312) 642-4242 


City feet 
need Roots. 
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of step-by-step preparation and pursuit 
that due process requires. Mankiewicz is 
especially sharp at pointing out the lies 
and equivocations of Nixon's TV state- 
ments and press conferences 

Jimmy Breslin shows the bias of a 
clubhouse politician who understands 
the fast fix and the low squeeze; still 
he has nothing but disdain for any high 
fiyer who thinks he can corrupt and de- 
ceive a whole nation. Last summer Bres- 
lin had the productive and pleasant 
idea of guzzling and gabbing regularly 
with a savvy fellow Irishman: Dem- 
ocratic House Leader Thomas P. (“Tip”) 
O'Neill (TIME cover, Feb. 4, 1974). It 
is Breslin’s theory that those Wash- 
ington politicians who create around 
them the “illusion of power” (like “beau- 
tiful blue smoke rolling over the sur- 
face of highly polished mirrors”) often 
end up by acquiring real power and 
making things happen. O'Neill, whose 
duties as majority leader carry no de- 
fined authority, knew this. According 
to Breslin, he craftily manipulated mir- 
rors and wafted subtle smoke on Cap- 
itol Hill to set the congressional im- 
peachment bureaucacy into uncheck- 
able motion 

Beyond the Pale. As Breslin tells 
it the story is fascinating. O’ Neill first re- 
alized that Nixon had gone beyond the 
political pale when he learned that 
Democratic businessmen in trouble with 
federal agencies were being clubbed into 
becoming Democrats for Nixon in 1972 
The experience of George Steinbrenner 
owner of an Ohio shipbuilding firm and 
part owner of the New York Yankees, 
was the eye opener. Steinbrenner had 
been a stalwart Democratic fund raiser 
during the 1968 campaign. Soon he was 
being investigated by IRS, and the Jus- 
tice Department. “They are holding the 
lumber over my head,” Steinbrenner 
told O'Neill when Tip asked him for 
contributions for McGovern in 1972 

Breslin describes how Steinbrenner 
was advised by a former Nixon law part- 
ner, Tom Evans, to see Herbert Kalm- 
bach, Nixon's personal attorney. Speak- 
ing euphemistically about Steinbren- 
ners agency troubles, Kalmbach 
warned: “You do a lot of business in 
Washington; you would do well to get 
with the right people.” Kalmbach sug 
gested that Steinbrenner should give 
$3,000 to each of 33 Nixon committees 
and $1,000 to another. Total: $100,000 
Steinbrenner did just that. After he re- 
luctantly became a Democrat for Nixon, 
his Government troubles faded (though 
he later received a fine for illegally us- 
ing corporate funds as political dona- 
tions). When O'Neill heard Steinbren- 
ner’s story, he knew he was in the 
presence of a “plain, old-fashioned god- 
damned shakedown.” Thereafter, he 
began saying of Nixon, “This fellow is 
going to get himself impeached.” 

In early 1973, well before the Ervin 
committee hearings, O'Neill told Speak- 
er Carl Albert to prepare for impeach- 
ment proceedings. “Not being a lawyer,” 
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Chicago’s Inn Place 
for people who mean business... . 


Traditional host to leaders in finance, business and government, in the heart of the district 
that makes Chicago hum. A legend alive with new vitality, the LaSalle has just been 
refurbished till it sparkles. 800 superb guest rooms, 25 function/meeting rooms, banquet 
rooms, a magnificent grand ballroom, gourmet restaurants, specialty shops, an office- 
services center and fast transportation everywhere are among the unexcelled facilities. 
But busy people appreciate, even more, the special pride in service and personal attention 
unique to the owner-operated LaSalle. 

The Inn Place for people who mean business in Chicago is The LaSalle Hotel. 


Guaranteed Room Rates Singles $19 and$23 Doubles and Twins $26 and $30 


A Living Landmark 
on LaSalle Street 


10 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 
Call Toll Free: iMlinols 800-972-1020 
Out of State 800-621-1042 


LASALLE HOTEL 





















Bobby Orr is hockey. 
And his book is pure Orr. 


The world's greatest hockey 
player tells how he plays 
the game, discusses hock- 
ey fundamentals, tactics, 
great games and players 
—backed up by many 
startling action photo- 
graphs of the game's 
all-stars. $9.95 at all 
bookstores 





A SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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Write on, 
aia? 


Limited 
time 


CASH 
$2 REBATE 


Parker's program to give 
you the most pen for your 
money, right now! 


Buy any Parker Classic 
Imperial, Sterling or 
Vermeil writing instru- 
ment and receive a $2 
cash rebate directly from 
The Parker Pen Company. 
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Breslin writes, “O'Neill did not know 
that he was using such terribly unsure 
methods as instinct, a little anger and a 
boxcar full of common sense. Soon the 
word was getting back to O'Neill, mir- 
ror fashion: impeachment was in the 
wind. Slyly, O'Neill labeled such talk 
“premature.” He did not want a hasty 
vote that Nixon would probably win; 
once the facts were marshaled, he was 
sure the votes would be there 
Impeachment Timetable. After 
the October 1973 Saturday Night Mas- 
sacre, in which Archibald Cox and Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus were fired and EI- 
liot Richardson resigned, O'Neill and 
Albert quietly channeled the impeach- 
ment inquiry to Peter Rodino’s Judi- 
ciary Committee, even though the 
House had not voted to do so. More 
smoke. Without any authority, O'Neill 
pushed Rodino into speeding the se- 


NANCY CRAMPTON 


JIMMY BRESLIN 
A plain, old-fashioned shakedown. 


lection of an impeachment counsel, then 
into setting an impeachment timetable 
John Doar was selected as counsel 
O'Neill brandished pro-impeachment 
polls and the timetable at Congressmen 
More mirrors. 

With some literary license, plenty of 
overblown prose but considerable un- 
derlying accuracy, Breslin relates how 
Doar’s staff compiled all the details of 
Nixon’s activities after the Watergate 
break-in on index cards—an original 
and six copies. The cards were then or- 
ganized into various files and shuffled 
about on desks until patterns began to 
emerge. Every time Nixon inhaled, 
Breslin writes, “somewhere in the file 
cabinets, seven cards would breathe with 
him.” It was the cards, for instance, that 
convinced Doar’s staff that Nixon was 
lying as early as June 20, 1973—three 
days after the Watergate burglary and 
arrests. The presidential staff had as- 
sembled that day for the first time since 
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A unique and complete ranch 
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Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
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The wrong name. 

They've been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
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BELGIUM: 37 Bonus 
Treats Worth Over $260* 


Satisfied travelers are hap- 
pily spreading the good news: 
You're $260* ahead when you 
begin or end your trip abroad in 
Brussels, cosmopolitan hub of 
Europe, with its dazzling 
Grand Place dating back to the 
Renaissance. Belgium's Bonus 
Days is a unique, year-round 
welcome program. 

It's almost as good as extra 
cash in your pocket: Free nights 
in excellent hotels. Coupons 

ood for superb dining. 300 free 
Ore on an Avis Rent-A-Car. 
50% discount on 6 train tickets. 
Free or discounted sightseeing, 
admission to museums and 
other attractions. Free night at 
the opera, day at the races or 
other entertainment. And 
much more. 37 bonuses in all, 
worth over $260. 

7 Extraordinary Cities 
Offer Hospitality: In addition 
to Brussels, sparkling capital of 
the compact kingdom, the 
program extends to 6 other 
marvelously varied cities: Ant- 
werp, bustling port, with art 
treasures of the ages. Ghent, 
city of flowers and architectural 
wonders. Bruges, laced with 
canals, Europe's most medieval 
city. Majestic Tournai, site of 
the finest pre-Gothic, 5- 
towered cathedral. Ancient 
Liege, filled with gems on can- 
vas, in stone and metal. Namur, 
gateway to the Ardennes, with 
great castles and a famous 
casino. 

A colorful free brochure, 
complete with a handy map and 
the valuable Bonus Days Cer- 
tificate, gives full details of the 
bonus offers and how to qualify. 
For a copy, ask your travel 
agent or mail coupon today. 
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“TIP” O'NEKL 
Smoke signals and mirrors. 


the scandal broke—yet Nixon publicly 
insisted he had never asked his aides 
about it. No way. Moreover, 18% min- 
utes of a Nixon talk were erased. Bres- 
lin concludes: “Anybody with any sense 
in the White House knew who had 
erased the tape. Nixon had.” Breslin 
quotes a diehard Nixon aide, Dean 
Burch, as being in total agreement. 

Fatally Honest. Breslin also turned 
up a previously undisclosed—and dis- 
heartening—Nixon taped conversation 
Rodino had heard it with dismay, and 
got his committee's ranking Republican, 
Edward Hutchinson, to agree to its sup- 
pression. It was too inflammatory and 
too divisive. “The Italians,” Nixon told 
John Ehrlichman, “they're not like us 
... They smell different, they look dif- 
ferent, act different ... The trouble is, 
you can’t find one who is honest.” To 
his sorrow, the President ran into not 
one Italian, Rodino, but a second, John 
Sirica, who from Nixon’s point of view 
was fatally honest. 

How the Good Guys Finally Won also 
provides new examples of the tenacity 
that Nixon's people displayed in fight- 
ing to avoid impeachment—in this case 
a desperate White House effort to link 
Rodino with New Jersey racketeers 
First, White House aides tried to ped- 
dle this claim to Washington newsmen 
Worse yet, Jeb Stuart Magruder, the 
Nixon sycophant who had already gone 
to prison piously repenting his Water- 
gate lies, tried to curry pardonable favor 
behind bars. Magruder emphatically de- 
nies the story, but according to Breslin, 
Magruder approached former New Jer- 
sey Congressman Cornelius Gallagher, 
who was serving time for income tax 
evasion, when both were in the Allen- 
wood, Pa., prison farm. “Peter Rodino 
is going to be wiped out,” Magruder is 
quoted as telling Gallagher. “If you 
could help, that’s all we need. And then 
you would be out of here clean with a 
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pardon.”’ Gallagher apparently gave no 
information on Rodino, but passed the 
word to friends in Washington about 
Nixon's tactics 

None of the books conclusively an- 
swers the lingering Watergate question 
How could so many clever men around 
Nixon profess to believe him long after 
most of the press and public found his 
story incredible and his claims of pro- 
tecting the presidency a self-serving 
fraud? Breslin, perhaps unfairly, con- 
tends that Texan Charles Alan Wright, 
Nixon’s constitutional expert, simply 
learned too late that “when the client is 
a liar and you believe him, he takes you 
down with him.” Osborne doubts that 
Nixon’s third lawyer, St. Clair, was ever 
as naive about the President's guilt as 
he seemed. White, quoting another Nix- 
on lawyer, Leonard Garment, offers the 
most plausible clue. “There was this 
wishful non-knowingness,”’ Garment re- 
called. “We didn’t want to get together 
and put all the pieces together. We were 
afraid of what we might find out.” 

Bitter Mystery. Though the mora! 
side of Richard Nixon's tragedy may 
still be regarded as a bitter mystery, the 
mechanical steps that led to it are per- 
haps easier to explain than these books 
suggest. He never thought a President 
could be forced to yield those damning 
tapes. He apparently believed that the 
big lie, repeated often enough from the 
sanctity of the Oval Office, would pre- 
vail. He never understood the Coxes 
Doars, Jaworskis, O'Neills. Rodinos 
and Siricas of this nation. They were 


too “different.” ® Edward Magnuson 
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A Battle Over Justice 


It happens, in films, to the very best 
Indeed, it happens especially to the very 
best, because they are the ones least will- 
ing to compromise. A director who dis- 
misses the countless suggestions of his 
financial backers risks alteration—and 
frequently mutilation—of his work 

Twenty minutes of Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s The Passenger (TIME, April 
14) were deleted before its American re- 
lease. Currently, a new work by Marcel 
Ophuls is being re-edited and thorough- 
ly reworked. The Memory of Justice, a 
meticulous and moving examination of 
the Nuremberg war trials, was made 
with the same stringent conscience and 
intellect that characterized The Sorrow 
and the Pity, Ophuls’ monumental study 
of France during the Resistance. The 
Memory of Justice is an equally impor- 
tant film. Now it is being hacked by its 
producers into a routine documentary 

Mr. Deeds. The British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, usually invoked as a 
standard of corporate liberalism by 
which American television is unfavor- 
ably judged, is deeply involved in the 
struggle over The Memory of Justice. Af- 
ter a screening of Ophuls’ original ver- 
sion of the film, one BBC official offered 
that classic Hollywood criticism: “My 
ass hurt.” 

In 1973, Ophuls struck up an agree- 
ment with the BBC, Polytel Internation- 
al, a television packaging company, and 
a British production company, Visual 
Programme Systems Ltd., to make a film 
on the Nuremberg trials, and their ap- 
plication—or lack of it—to subsequent 
events, particularly the American par- 
ticipation in Viet Nam. Ophuls set out 
to explore the contested—some would 
say outrageous—theory that Nazi geno- 
cide and tragedies like My Lai are some- 
how comparable, an idea that had wide 
currency a few years ago. He had been 


inspired by U.S. Chief Counsel Telford 
Taylor's book Nuremberg and Vietnam 
An American Tragedy, which holds that 
American officials are accountable in 
the war but that there is no correlation 
between systematic obliteration and 
massacre in the field. Taylor was to play 
an important part in The Memory of Jus- 
tice. “He was our Mr. Deeds,” says 
Ophuls now. 

Ophuls submitted an outline of his 
proposed film, along with a list of other 
“possible witnesses and interviewees.” 
Albert Speer, Dr. Howard Levy and 
General Vo Nguyen Giap were on the 
list, as well as such prominent architects 
of American involvement as Robert Mc- 
Namara and McGeorge Bundy. Ophuls 
stressed, however, that the lineup of peo- 
ple to be interviewed would have to de- 
pend on the budget and on whom would 
be available. The similarities between 
Nazi Germany and America in Viet 
Nam were, for Ophuls, “an open ques- 
tion—but one that had to be explored.” 
He also insisted that the final form could 
not be outlined because the film itself 
had to reflect his process of investiga- 
tion. These conditions, appended to 
Ophuls’ contract, do not appear to have 
caused any problems 


JAMES HAMILTON 





DIRECTOR MARCEL OPHULS IN PRINCETON 





Ophuls divided The Memory of Jus- 
tice into two parts. The first,“ Nuremberg 
and the Germans,” explored the impact 
the trial has had on the German con- 
science. “Nuremberg and the Others” 
considered how the moral precepts es- 
tablished at the time may have been 
breached by the French in Algeria and, 
especially, by America in Viet Nam. The 
producers are dismayed that Ophuls 
failed to show any prominent U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials. More important, they 
claim that Ophuls did not deliver the 
movie for which he contracted. “We 
bought a concept, with particular stress 
on the interviews,” David Puttnam of 
V.P.S. explained to TIME’s Lawrence 
Malkin in London. “We gota long, ram- 
bling personal statement, which is com- 
mercial death for us.’ Ophuls’ original 
intention had begun to change during 
filming, as he had warned might happen 
He informed the producers of the 
change in a memo written the day before 
the first screening that he “was unable to 
crosscut, say, Auschwitz and Viet Nam 

emotionally, I have found it wrong.’ 
Ophuls had produced a film about what 
he calls “the necessity of judgment, as 
opposed to the impossibility of judg- 
ment.” It was after all the producers had 
got their first look at the film that the 
fury really began 

Bitter Charges. Pulitnam urged 
Ophuls to be more aggressive in his ap- 
proach, or, as he put it, “more fascist.” 
Ever since, there have been bitter charg- 
es and recriminations, Ophuls believes 
that the producers wanted a bit of glib 
radical chic, like the current Hearts and 
Minds. The backers charge that Ophuls 
wanted the film to be six hours long (his 
contract dictated a maximum length of 
44 hours) and became intractable when 
this possibility was denied. Bunk,” says 
the director, who proposed an “ideal 
length of six hours but cut the film down 
to 4 hours 38 minutes. He was prepared 
to cut the last eight minutes when, after 
months of acrimony, he and the produc- 
ers quarreled irrevocably. Puttnam and 
his partner, Sandy Lieberson, claim that 
Ophuls quit. Ophuls says he did not 

Blurred Copy. He returned to 
Princeton, where he has been teaching 
V.P.S., with the support of the BBC 
brought in Documentary Film Maker 
Lutz Becker (Swastika) to reshape 
Ophuls’ original into something more to 
their liking. In March, a loyalist work- 
ing on the production managed to get 
hold of a blurred work copy of the 4 
hours 38 minutes of Ophuls’ version and 
spirited it off to the U.S. Since then, 
Ophuls has screened the only existing 
copy of his film—*“the version,” he says, 
“Tl stand by”—for critics and friends, 
in an effort to drum up support 

The Memory of Justice is a remark- 
able film, mostly for the reasons the pro- 
ducers did not like it: it is personal, 
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painstaking, and does not wag an accus- 
ing finger. Producer Puttnam’s com- 
ment that the film was too “personal” is, 
as Ophuls wrote him, “worse than use- 
less.’ It also led the director to question 
whether the people who had hired him 
had ever seen The Sorrow and the Pity or 
A Sense of Loss (about Northern Ire- 
land), films that were neither detached 
nor dispassionate, and which employed 
the same scrupulous techniques. 

The controversy that Ophuls has 
managed to stir up has rattled the pro- 
ducers. Lieberson told the London 
Times two weeks ago, “We never tried to 
impose our philosophical ideas on the 
movie.” In fact, the film, which is now 
approximately 3 hours long, severely 
alters Ophuls’ intention. Many of his in- 
terview questions have been cut, along 
with footage of his family (his wife was a 
member of Hitler Youth) and of Germa- 
ny during the Weimar Republic and 
later in the painful process of denazifi- 
cation. Also excised was a scene of mid- 
dle-aged Germans, nude in a mixed 
sauna, discussing their feelings toward 
Jews, The BBC had particularly objected 
to the sequence on the ground that pubic 
hair had no place in a political film 

High Figure. What Becker has add- 
ed is flashy combat footage from Viet 
Nam. Ophuls wrote in a memorandum 
to the producers that “theatrical equa- 
ions (Auschwitz-Napalm or Hitler- 
Nixon) could only lead to the rein- 
forcement of cynicism and hopelessness 
My position on this issue is closer, final- 
ly, to Telford Taylor than to Daniel Ells- 
berg.” Becker's version comes down 
strongly on the Ellsberg side, seeming to 
countenance his assertion that Ameri- 
can policymakers were “guilty in the 
same way that German officials were 
guilty.” 

The result of all this anger and ob- 
fuscation is that audiences are likely to 
see a major film—perhaps a great one 
—only in truncated form. The BBC and 
Polytel have already approved the Beck- 
er version. David Pulttnam says V.P.S 
will sell the Ophuls version for “any se- 
rious offer in the region of 112,000 
pounds sterling” ($263,200), a forbid- 
dingly high figure for a documentary 
based on V.P.S.’s accounting of the film's 
cost. It is also an estimate heatedly con- 
tested by Ophuls, who says that he has 
not been shown the budget since last 
July, despite the fact that he was the 
nominal producer of the film. 

In any case, if V.P.S. gets no takers, 
the negative of the film will “soon” be 
cut to conform with Becker's recasting 
Ophuls has notified Puttnam and Lie- 
berson that he wants “no credit atall” on 
the aborted version of The Memory of 
Justice, and if they use his name he will 
“sue the pants off them.” The backers 
—particularly the BBC—still may use 
Ophuls’ name, perhaps in some nebulous 
phrasing like “Conceived by Marcel 
Ophuls.” No one who has seen any of 
Ophuls’ previous work would ever be- 
lieve it ® Jay Cocks 
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Serious Pleasure 


As the trainer of a horse that had 
won ten out of eleven races and was rat- 
ed the commanding favorite to win the 
Kentucky Derby, LeRoy Jolley could 
not be blamed if he felt a little cocky be- 
fore the 101st Derby last week. Jolley, 
though, was anything but arrogant about 
his sleek bay colt, Foolish Pleasure. And 
for good reason: 13 years ago Jolley, then 
an untested young trainer, came to 
Churchill Downs with popular favorite 
Ridan, only to see his horse fade in the 
stretch and finish third in the 1%-mi 
test for three-year-olds. This year a sim- 
ilar disappointment seemed possible. 
since Foolish Pleasure was nursing the 
soles of his front hoofs, which had been 
torn as he lost the Florida Derby in late 
March. Right up to Derby day, Jolley 
and his assistants applied healing tur- 
pentine to Foolish Pleasure’s hoofs 

When the field of 15 thoroughbreds 
broke from the starting gate Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jolley thought that his worst 
fears might be confirmed. Foolish Plea- 
sure, with Panamanian Jockey Jacinto 
Vasquez at the reins, quickly dropped 
back to a distant twelfth, far from his 
usual position close to the pace. Bom- 
bay Duck, bred for speed, held the early 
lead, but as the stallions pounded down 
the backstretch, Avatar, a California 
mount, moved up to challenge. Foolish 
Pleasure, running on the rail, was still 
no better than seventh. “He looked as 
if he wasn’t handling the track too well.” 
Jolley explained later 

The pressure increased as the hors- 
es turned down the homestretch before 
113,000 screaming fans. Avatar, ridden 
by three-time Derby Winner Bill Shoe- 
maker, was striding powerfully into the 


lead, with Diabolo, another California 
product, second. Foolish Pleasure was 
fourth but charging fast as Vasquez be- 
gan whipping his horse. Suddenly he got 
an unexpected break: Diabolo and Av- 
atar bumped, momentarily slowing 
down, and Foolish Pleasure shot ahead 
with less than one-eighth of a mile to 
go. “I couldn't see anything but the wire 
and the track,” said Vasquez. “I knew 
nobody could catch us then.” The win- 
ning time: an average 2:02. 

Bakery Magnate. For conserva- 
tive horseplayers who had bet on Fool- 
ish Pleasure, the payoff was a miserly 
$5.80. For the winner's owner, John 
Greer, a banker and bakery magnate in 
Tennessee, the return was a more sat- 
isfying $209,000, bringing Foolish Plea- 
sure’s career earnings to $673,000. Greer 
bought him asa yearling for $20,000 

The most satisfied man at the track. 
though, was undoubtedly Jolley. A look- 
alike but not act-alike for Comedian Bob 
Newhart, the taciturn Jolley, 37, was 
bred for the Derby. Born in Hot Springs. 
Ark., while his father, Trainer Moody 
Jolley, was racing there, LeRoy was a 
stable veteran at 19, when he received 
a trainer’s license in New York and 
dropped out of the University of Miami 
to race full time. Foolish Pleasure was 
only his second Derby entry in an oth- 
erwise solid but unspectacular career 
One of the hardest workers in the busi 
ness, Jolley says: “Most people wonder 
how a trainer can work seven days a 
week, 365 days a year. But to me the 
day just wouldn't seem complete with- 
out a trip to the barn in the morning.” 
The Derby victory, added to Foolish 
Pleasure’s other conquests over his 
peers, makes him a convincing contend- 
er for the Triple Crown 


FOOLISH PLEASURE, JACINTO VASQUEZ ABOARD, FLYING DOWN DERBY HOMESTRETCH 
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Scotch at its smooth and 
satisfying best... uniquely 
rich and mellow, consistent 
in quality throughout the 
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since 1820. 
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